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PREFACE. 


TueE following Essay is intended to present a 
brief outline of the present depressed state of 
British Industry, and the necessary steps which 
must be taken, in order to effect an improvement. 
The object which the author has in view in 
laying it before the public is, to turn atten- 
tion into the proper channel, especially the 
attention of that class of the community for 
whose benefit his pen is more particularly en- 
gaged, viz. Farmers’ sons. Reference is made 
in the concluding paragraph to a larger work 
which now occupies his attention, where the 
requisite information on the different subjects 
_ which the present small one embraces will be 
given in detail, 


W. BURNESS. 


41. Upper Albany Street, Regent’s Park. 
London, August 18. 1848, 
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ESSAY 


ON THE 


ELEMENTS or BRITISH INDUSTRY, 


&e. 


BRITAIN, on the arrival of the first emigrants 
from the Continent, exhibited no evidence of 
human art—all was wild and solitary. She 
presents a very different appearance in 1848. 
The value of property, added to her soil by 
the industry of her people, is great. For the 
first period of her history, the principal, if not 
the only, branches of industry pursued by our 
ancestors were, the tending their flocks and 
herds, hunting, and the manufacture of warlike 
implements. On the landing of the Romans 
agriculture had made some progress, and before 
they finally left our shores, large quantities of 
corn were exported. The progress of industry 
since that period has been very various. Some- 
times the arts and sciences flourished rapidly, 
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while at other times again almost no advance 
was made. During the last two centuries, 
from the science of labour being better under- 
stood in some parts of the kingdom than in 
others, the march of improvement has been 
much more diversified than at any previous 
period. In England and the greater ‘part of 
Scotland, civilisation has proceeded at an ac- 
celerated speed, while in some parts of Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland matters have 
rather gone in a retrograde way. At present, 
industry is not in a healthy state in any province 
of the kingdom. 

Political economists have differed widely in 
opinion, and, in endeavouring to erect their 
several theories, have adopted different branches 
of industry as the basis on which to build them. 
Some have adopted the agricultural—some the 
manufacturing —and some the commercial ; but 
the impropriety of thus laying the all but entire 
stress upon one element is daily becoming more 
apparent. Those several branches of national 
industry are visibly but the subdivision of labour 
applied to the soil and its productions, in order 
to render them both beneficial to man. 

In agriculture, for instance, the farmer cul- 
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tivates the soil, whether foreign or domestic ; 
but in this he were immensely restricted without 
the assistance of the merchant and the manu- 
facturer. He may resolve by his industry 
to raise much more farm produce, such as 
corn, cattle, flax, cotton, sugar-cane. &c. &c., 
than he can require for his own use and imme- 
diate wants; but, before doing so, he must 
make up his mind for either becoming com- 
mercial and manufacturing in his own opera- 
tions, or else to be indebted to the others 
engaged in those two branches of industry. 

Or again, as to commerce: — On visiting the 
extensive shops of this great metropolis (Lon- 
don), we witness the agricultural produce of 
every clime in the world manufactured into a 
thousand forms, and exhibited in the most in- 
viting manner that the mercer can imagine: but 
all the anxiety, exquisite skill, and taste thus 
manifested are simply, when viewed in their 
most comprehensive light, so many aids to the 
farmer in procuring from the soil its produce 
in a shape that can meet the wants, luxuries, 
and refinement of society. 

The industry of the manufacturing world 
might easily be shown to be a similar subsidiary, 
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acting its own part in that alliance or corpo- 
ration. 

It is only when those branches of national 
industry go hand in hand together that the 
social structure of any nation can be said to 
rest upon a solid foundation. If more than a 
due proportion of industry be bestowed upon 
any one branch, the nation must get into an 
unnatural condition, and, on that account, be 
more liable to experience sudden changes of 
fortune. This is the position of Great Britain 
and Ireland at present. Our agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing strength is not 
in that state of equilibrium which is conducive 
to political health, and to a uniform state of 
general prosperity. 

In England, agriculture has hitherto been 
considerably neglected ; while the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests, on the other hand, 
have been prosecuted with more than salutary 
assiduity. England is, therefore, at present in 
a very unnatural position. She is depending 
too much upon foreign agriculture for the pro- 
ductions natural to her own climate, such as 
corn, cattle, flax, &c.; thus cultivating, as it 
were, a soil which is not her own, and the pro- 
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duce of which is naturally denied her during 
seasons of scarcity, when she stands in the 
greatest need of it; while she has millions of 
colonial acres of her own unoccupied, not to 
mention her much-neglected resources at home, 
with thousands of her subjects unemployed, and 
starving for want of employment. To gain to 
themselves a name, Englishmen have, so to 
speak, built a commercial tower whose top may 
reach to heaven, lest they themselves should be 
scattered abroad to multiply and replenish the 
immense extent of colonial territory which Pro- 
vidence has given them. The same innate 
spirit which concocted the building on the plain 
of Shinar obviously dictates the present com- 
mercial and manufacturing policy of England — 
England, famous for overcrowded cities and 
densely populated manufacturing towns. 
During the last century, our commercial 
interest has figured upon the stage of the world 
in avery conspicuous form. The extraordinary 
part which it has acted abroad is not more re- 
markable than the hazardous game which it 
has been playing at home: for, while England 
has been studious to satisfy the wants of 


strangers for an uncertain temporary gain, she 
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has also at the same time been sapping the 
national independence of her own manufacturing 
élasses. This will appear evident from a glance 
at her manufacturing districts. 

At present, in Manchester alone, the number 
of unemployed operatives, according to the 
official reports, cannot be estimated at less than 
10,000, taking into account the deficiency of 
those working short time and those wholly out 
of employment: in other words, there are 
between one-fourth and one-fifth of their whole 
number idle! the consequence of which is ob- 
vious. The wages of the operatives are near 
the lowest level even when in full employment ; 
and the lowest figure at which we can state the 
actual loss sustained in the single case of Man- 
chester is 300,000/. yearly. Such being the 
case in reference to this branch of industry in 
one town, what must the general loss to the 
nation be, including all classes of the commercial 
as well as the manufacturing interests? In all 
probability, more than 30,000,0002. ! 

Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland are 
in the opposite extreme. They have neglected 
to cultivate both the manufacturing and com- 
mercial branches of industry, and are therefore 
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in a very different position from England and 
the Lowlands of Scotland, including the manu- 
facturing districts of the west, as Glasgow, &ec. 
From the want of manufacturing and commer- 
cial enterprise among them, they have neglected 
to subdivide the agricultural produce of their re- 
spective soils, and hence it has been conveyed to 
England to support her manufacturing interest, 
and uphold it in its unnatural state. Instead of 
subdividing labour, they have subdivided land, 
the result of which they fearfully experience. 
The agriculture of Ireland, deplorable as it 
may be in many instances, is, upon the whole, 
perhaps not so far behind that of England as 
many imagine, and as the different circumstances 
of the peasantry of the two countries would 
lead one naturally to infer. We were frequently 
told by gentlemen farmers in the Sister Isle, 
who had visited this country for the purpose of 
obtaining information, that theirs was at least 
upon a footing of equality with ours in respect of 
agriculture, if not in advance. We are aware 
that many Englishmen and Scotchmen who 
have visited Ireland may not be prepared to 
accord to such asentiment ; but it too frequently 


occurs that those who visit that unfortunate 
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country without residence and practice in it, 
enter upon the examination of her unsettled 
provinces with minds greatly prejudiced both 
against the people and their proceedings. 
But let any impartial observer take up the 
arguments which such men advance, and the 
facts on which they found these arguments for 
the condemnation of Ireland; let him proceed 
with them a day’s journey in any direction out 
of the English capital, and apply them to the 
agricultural state of England; and he will find 
them as applicable for the one country as they 
arefor the other. Suchis theinaccuracy of gene- 
ral conclusions deduced from isolated facts. 
Those who conclude that the calamities of 
Ireland arise from the inferiority of her agri- 
culture, do not comprehend the industrial state 
of her provinces. It may just as well be said, 
that the inferiority of the condition of the 
agricultural labourers of Easter and Wester 
Ross to the condition of those of East- Lothian 
or Norfolk, is occasioned by the inferiority of 
the agriculture of the former to that of the 
latter. It is a well-authenticated fact, that 
agriculture is farther advanced in Easter-Ross 
than in the generality of English counties ; not 
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so the condition of the agricultural labourer. 
In the north, he is still a-long way behind his 
southern neighbour. Perhaps the domestic cir- 
cumstances of the agricultural labourer on the 
shores of the Cromarty and Beauly Friths 
may be stated as a mean between those of the 
Hebrides and Norfolk. While agriculture has 
prospered in this quarter of the Highlands during 
the present century, manufacturing industry 
has declined. About the end of last century, 
probably not less than 20,000 hands derived a 
livelihood from this source, who now do not. 
The Highland capital at that period was the seat 
of a thread manufactory giving employment to 
some 10,000 of the inhabitants of the north 
scattered over its different counties, which has 
now entirely disappeared. The quantity of 
home-manufactured woollen, linen, and canvas 
stuffs sold in the different fairs has annually 
been getting less also during the last forty or 
fifty years. All these branches of manufacturing 
industry have given way before the machinery of 
Englandand the Lowlands of Scotland. Almost 
the only machinery connected with the above 
branches in the north belongs to Inverness, and 
only gives employment to some twenty or thirty 
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hands. How different has been the progress of 
art in the south during the same period! At 
the commencement of the present century, 
power-looms, for instance, were only invented or 
brought into general use. In 1813 the number 
did not exceed 2,400, which were wholly en- 
gaged in plain works. “In 1820 there were 
estimated to be 12,150 in England, and 2,000 
in Scotland. In 1829, 45,000 in England, and 
10,000 in Scotland. In 1833 the estimated 
number in England was 85,000, and in Scotland 
15,000. At the close of the year 1835, accord- 
ing to the returns of the Factory Inspectors, 
the total number in use in England was 
97,564; in Scotland 17,721; and in Ireland 
1516: total, 116,801; of which in England 
there were employed of — 


“* Cotton - - - 90,679 
Woollen - - - §,105 
Sik - - - - 1,714 
Flax - - - - 41 
Mixed Goods - - . 25 


97,564 
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“ In Ireland. 


Cotton = - - 1,416 
Flax -— - - - 100 
1,516 


* In Scotland. 


Cotton e - - 17,531 
Woollen - = - 22 
Flax - - - 168 

17,721 


“¢ Since this return has been made, there has 
been a large accession in number.” 

Figures so different as these, connected with 
one branch of industry, furnish evidence of 
results not easily calculated. The south and 
west of Scotland, with a population of only one- 
fourth of that of Ireland, has nearly twelve 
times the amount of machinery of the above 
kind. In England, the difference is nearly as 
great. In every other department of manu- 
facturing industry, similar differences exist. In 
short, every Englishman not only performs 
double the work of an Irishman personally, 
but he brings into the field of industry, along 
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with himself, a power many times greater than 
that of his own. No wonder, therefore, although 
the latter has been unable to keep pace with 
the former in the march of improvement Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland have scarcely 
got beyond the age of the caschrom and loi; 
with these primitive and patriarchal implements 
of husbandry, a large number of their inhabitants 
are still persisting in scratching the hallowed 
surface of the soil in order to procure from it 
a scanty allowance of potatoes! This procured, 
they are content! Beyond this they cannot 
discern the object of English industry. 

The great defect in Ireland lies in the 
management of her labouring population; for 
acquaint yourself with the wants of the peasantry 
and small farmers, and from the one end of the 
island to the other, you will find but one uni- 
versal complaint, viz. the want of employment, 
the almost total non-existence of the means of 
industry. You will consequently find the people 
starving for want of bread, and that too while 
exporting bread to this country, so as to enable 
them to purchase our manufactures, and thus 
furnish both employment and bread for our 
labouring population: you will find the people, 
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as it were, giving away their very birth-right, 
and then stirring up one another by noisy — 
declamation and clamorous complaint against 
the laws of the United Kingdom, the whole 
terminating in tumult and agrarian outrage. 
That something must be radically wrong in 
the management of such a people is unques- 
tionable. 

An appeal to Ireland—to the Highlands 
of Scotland—to the princely residences of 
landlords, gentlemen farmers, commercial and 
manufacturing capitalists, and others of the 
higher grades, of every Christian denomination, 
and of every extraction, in contrast with the 
miserable cabins of the peasantry, will satisfy 
the most obtuse observer, that something is 
wrong about the very foundation of the fabric 
of social affairs—something inherently wrong 
in the whole industrial machinery of those 
countries—a something not confined to any 
one class of society, but extending to all 
classes. This something is a fatal misconcep- 
tion of the covenant and science of labour. 
In short, Ireland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land have overlooked the essential elements of 
industry. 
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This has, indeed, been the stumbling-block 
of all ages, the rock upon which the greatest 
nations have been shipwrecked. At the very 
moment we write, France furnishes an in- 
teresting, although peculiar example of this 
kind. Louis-Philippe and his coadjutors, instead 
of cultivating labour, and trusting to the in- 
dustry of Frenchmen, fortified Paris; and, for- 
getful of the troubled element on which they 
were borne, have found their frail bark, in a 
moment the most unexpected, dashed to pieces 
on this very rock. The fate of kings is also 
the fate of nations, and they who trust in aught, 
for their daily bread, but in industry and the 
sweat of the brow, trust in an empty bubble, 
which must eventually explode into vapour. 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, like 
every nation in the world since the creation 
of man which has neglected to cultivate the 
resources of its own industry, furnish evidence 
of this. Ancient and modern history teems 
with consequences overwhelming to empires, 
arising from the improper employment of the 
labouring population. The sword, no doubt, 
in many instances, has been able to quell the 
spirit of insubordination, to quash rebellion, 
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and to restore submission to authority; but 
such submission has always proved but of 
temporary duration, wherever the industrious 
habits of the common people have been set at 
nought. The sword may conquer the most 
potent of monarchs, and the most extensive 
kingdoms abroad, but can never subdue the 
invulnerable arm of famine and want, in the 
midst of plenty at home; neither can it erase 
from the page of inspiration, and the statute- 
book of nature, the irreversible decree, pro-. 
nounced against every state, kingdom, and 
country, Cursed is the ground for thy sake.” 

The pecuniary benefits directly experienced 
by the rich, arising from the proper cultivation 
of the industrious habits of the labouring 
population, are not less remarkable than the 
evil consequences flowing from the neglect of 
them: for, in the north of Ireland, we found 
the expense of labour to be nearly double that 
which exists in this country, while the wages 
of the Irish labourer were only one-half those 
of the English; and taking the year over, even 
less than that proportion: while in the south 
and west of the Sister Isle, the difference was 
still greater, 
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The difference between the annual incomes 
of the English and Irish labourers in our em- 
ployment in the counties of Huntingdon and 
Armagh, and in the employment of the same 
nobleman, at the same species of work in the 
two countries, averaged from 20/. to 301. and 
upwards in favour of the former, taking the 
wages of the latter at ls. per day, the sum 
which we paid on our arrival in the Sister Isle. 
The total deficiency in the wages of the whole 
labouring population of Ireland, according to 
this scale, will be found considerably beyond 
20,000,000/ yearly, a deficiency quite sufficient 
to account for all those privations and sufferings 
under which her unfortunate peasantry groan, 
especially when we consider, at the same time, 
that the amount of their productive labour is 
still more deficient than that of their wages, as 
will be subsequently shown. 

The comparative prosperity of the north of 
Ireland, over the south and west, arises from 
the culture and manufacture of flax, and the 
amount of employment thus afforded, with the 
consequent increase of wages received by the 
small farmers and working people from this 
source. The benefit derived from manu- 
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facturing and commercial industry by the 
labouring population of Ulster is far greater 
than is generally credited, and too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon those who are so 
laudably exerting themselves to extend its in- 
fluence to the other provinces of their country. 
The incomes of the small farmers and workmen 
in the flax manufacturing districts of Ulster 
will be found, taking the year over, little short 
of being double the incomes of those of the 
other districts and provinces of Ireland, where 
the industrial resources of the country have 
been more neglected. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to find a 
parallel in the history of the world, from Adam 
downwards, to the condition of the peasantry 
in the south and west of Ireland, taking every- 
thing into account, unless it be found in that 
of the Hebrideans and Highlanders of the 
mainland of Scotland opposite them, whose 
case is equally deplorable. 

The adversity under which the above two 
classes suffer, viz. the manufacturing operatives 
and others connected with our commercial 
interest, and the agricultural labourers of Ire- 
land and the Highlands of Scotland, although 

Cc 
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arising from apparently different causes, yet 
originate from the same. The primary cause in 
both cases is a want of labour; and the final 
result in both, a want of bread. Between 
those two extremes, however, there lies a vast 
diversity of circumstances ; and hence the differ- 
ence of opinion which has arisen in the respective 
minds of the two parties themselves relative to 
the cause of their misfortunes: the one party 
imputing the principal amount of their griev- 
ances to the operation of the corn laws and 
other statutes that regulate the importation of 
provisions; the other to the tenure of land. 
The former seeks the free import of foreign 
corn, and the latter “ tenant-rights,” as the 
panacea for all their ills. 

In the first case, the object, or rather am- 
bition of English commercialists and manu- 
facturers is obvious, and simply resolves itself 
into this demand: “ Give us acts of parliament 
to our liking, and we will then cultivate the 
whole earth, and provide a sufficiency of bread 
for the increasing population of Britain to the 
end of the world ;”—ademand this, than which 
scarcely anything can be more preposterous. 
Corn, and other absolute necessaries of life, 
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may justly be said to be the standard value of 
gold; and gold has already nearly attained to 
an uniform level in Europe, and will ultimately 
do so, in defiance of all the legislative measures 
which commerce or agriculture may advocate. 

In the second case, there is something very 
comprehensive in the sound of tenant-right 
in the ears of an Irish tenant in adverse cir- 
eumstances. “ A drowning man will catch at 
straws ;” and a poor tenant liable to be ejected 
from his small holding has many things to ex- 
cuse him for listening to proposals, however 
delusory,, which have for their object the 
rescuing him from the greatest of all calami- 
ties which can ever befal an Irishman. To do 
the small farmers justice, however, we must 
acknowledge that the grounds on which they 
themselves based their arguments for relief 
were much more plausible than those advanced 
by many of their pretending friends of more 
liberal education. 

A poor man, for instance, will tell you that 
he has got a very fine farm of five acres of land 
at the rent of 52 yearly, a figure not at all to 
be complained of, and he himself is a very good 


farmer, and equal to any in the town-land on 
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which he resides. He does not want foreign 
corn, for he has nothing to give for it; nor 
cheap corn either, for he never buys any, and 
that for the self-same reason; and when he 
sells, the greater that the price is, so much the 
better. He is perfectly content with the 
management of his own farm, and the amount 
of its produce. It is all that Providence has 
been pleased to give him, and therefore he 
has no reason to be otherwise than satisfied. 
But, after all, he is not without his misfor- 
tunes. He wants employment to the value of 
51. yearly, at least, in order to enable him to 
pay his rent. If his landlord would come 
forward generously and supply the deficiency 
here wanting, then the relation between them 
would be what it ought to be — matters would 
go on smoothly, and every one would receive 
his own; but Irish landlords are so unreason- 
able as to spend their rents upon anything and 
everything except Irish agricultural employ- 
ment. In short, they support commercial and 
manufacturing industry ; and hence the per- 
plexing difficulties with which the poor people 
are surrounded. 

There are in Ireland about 2,000,000 of 
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her rural population thus situated, including 
the small farmers and their families; so that 
were landlords to make a present to them of 
their holdings (which is neither more nor less 
than what the demand above made for employ- 
ment requests), it would not thereby promote 
them to that rank which they ought to occupy 
in the British community, nor advance even 
their incomes threepence half-penny per day, or 
5l. per annum. 

The present tenant-right system of Ulster, 
so strenuously advocated by Mr. Crawford 
and others, even when viewed only in its most 
favourable light, proposes no more to the tenant 
than the performance by the landlord of duties 
at the expiry of his lease which he ought to 
have discharged’ at its commencement. But, 
when that period has arrived, instead of the 
landlord putting his hand into his pocket, the 
tenant-right is sold at the rate of some 101, 
12/., or 202 per acre, for which investment the 
purchaser receives at the most a fair percentage 
for his money, but in the majority of cases no 
interest at all. 

In the former case, the tenant is landlord 


(so to speak) to the amount of the yearly 
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interest, which, upon a small farm of the sizé 
formerly specified, may be estimated at from 
12s. to 15s. per acre, being equivalent to an 
advance upon his wages of about twopence per 
day, leaving out of consideration the fact, that 
if his money had been differently invested, as 
in the purchase of manures, it might have 
returned him from ten to twenty times the 
rate of interest above calculated. But even 
taking this view of the question, in those 
districts of Ireland where the labouring man 
receives sixpence per day, it would only advance 
his wages to eightpence, or to about one-third 
of the wages of an Englishmen! Is this “justice 
to Ireland?” If it is so, it must be in the Irish 
degree of comparison ; which, to say the least of 
it, is “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” taking the 
interest of the poor man’s money out of his own 
pocket to advance his wages. 

In the latter case, the incoming tenant, or 
son who succeeds his father, advances to the 
outgoing tenant the purchase price of the 
tenant-right, or accounts with his brothers 
and sisters for the same, which, upon a farm of 
five acres at 122, per acre would be 601., to save 
his landlord the bother; and in many cases which 
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€ame under our notice this was absolutely 
necessary, for the money slid quietly into the 
landlord's pocket in the shape of arrears of rent. 
If in the first case we robbed St. Peter to pay 
St. Paul, in this we are robbing St. Patrick 
to pay the landlord! 

That the relation between landlord and 
tenant in Britain requires revisal, few will 
deny whoare acquainted with the different forms 
of that relation in different parts of the three 
kingdoms. But that the calamities of Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland flow from this 
source, is a question the fallacy of which will 
readily be perceived from the following three 
views of it. 

1. The difference between the condition of the 
tenantry of the Hebrides and that of the tenantry 
of the Aird, Black-Isle, Wester and Easter Ross, 
is as great and even greater than the difference 
between the condition of the tenantry of Tippe- 
rary and that of those of the county of Armagh. 
Both the Hebridean tenantry and the Tipperary 
tenantry complain of tenant-rights, It may 
with as much propriety and justness be alleged, 
that the present deplorable condition of the 
Hebridean tenantry, and the difference which 
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exists between them and the farmers of Easter 
and Wester Ross, is entirely attributable to the 
tenant-right system of the former being different 
from and inferior to that of the latter, as to 
say that the condition of the peasantry of 
Tipperary, and the difference between them and 
the peasantry of Armagh, is owing to the want 
of the influence of the Ulster tenant-right 
system in the former which is in operation in 
the latter. Confining our remarks, for the 
sake of brevity, to Ireland, the difference 
between the tenant-right system of Tipperary 
and that of Armagh is conventional, not legal. 
No act of parliament was ever passed by the 
British legislature conferring such a privilege 
upon the one county and denying it to the 
other. It would be absurd and ridiculous to 
entertain the idea of an Irish parliament having 
done so. If the farmers of the north had 
power at any previous period to introduce a 
system favourable for themselves, so have the 
farmers of the south and west at present. 

The tenant-right system of Ulster is compa- 
ratively of recent origin. It was not the 
primitive system of the Celtic communities 
during the patriarchal ages. It was not even 
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introduced by Brian Borrhoimi after he had 
united the Irish clans under one banner, ac- 
complishing the deliverance of their common 
country from the thraldom and slavery under 
which it had suffered from the Danish yoke ;— 
but was introduced by either modern landlords 
or modern tenants for the special purpose of 
benefiting either the one or the other, and agreed 
to by both. We believe the system to be a 
landlords’-system or landlord-right rather than 
a tenant-right, and that it originated with 
landlords: but, be that as it may, it is imma- 
terial to the question at issue which of the two 
gave birth to the scheme; for if it is purely a 
landlord-scheme, then it cannot be brought 
forward as the means which have been instru- 
mental in advancing the condition of the 
peasantry of Armagh beyond that of those of 
Tipperary; and if, on the other hand, it is 
purely a tenant-scheme, why did not and do 
not the tenantry of the south and west adopt it, 
as formerly noticed? 

2. The tenant-right schemes now in agitation 
for the amelioration of the British farmer, are 
measures adapted not to the poor man but to 
men of capital, who have plenty of money to 
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invest in the permanent improvement of their 
farms ; for not only the original outlay, but the 
whole tear and wear of houses, fences, and 
everything of the kind, have to be borne by 
them. In Ireland, we had hundreds of the 
small tenants of Ulster in our employment at 
task-work who were in the enjoyment of those 
rights; but the majority of them, instead of 
being able to finish a job of 602 and receive 
payment for it at the expiry of their leases, 
could not finish one of as many shillings; for 
they had to receive so much weekly to account, 
and to many of them we were obliged to 
advance a few shillings during the currency of 
the very first week. Some had credit at least 
for a week, but none had money. It is very 
evident, therefore, that the want of such measures 
as those now proposed cannot be advanced as 
the cause of the poverty of the peasantry of the 
south and west of Ireland, who were never rich 
beyond their present circumstances — never in 
possession of capital to invest in the improvement 
of their farms, | 

It may be said, however, that were tenants 
allowed to dispose of their farms at the ex~ 
piry of their leases, on the plans now advocated 
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for, they could borrow money to improve 
them, or rather to support themselves while 
they were doing so. This is the very evil ex- 
perienced by the small tenants of Ulster at 
present. The system enables a poor man to 
borrow money by granting an assignation of his 
tenant-right, in order to purchase the good- 
will of a farm, for which any sacrifice is willingly 
made; a transaction which places him among 
the hands of money-jobbers, who extort from 
him interest in many cases higher than the 
landlord’s rent. It is probable that money- 
jobbers derive a higher revenue from the pro- 
vince of Ulster than landlords, for they are 
neither subject to tax or assessment for the 
interest they possess in the soil. The interest 
of the money-jobber is in a great measure 
diametrically opposed to that of the landlord and 
tenant. If, for instance, we suppose that a 
Tipperary landlord lets a farm to a tenant at 
20s. per acre, and that the tenant borrows some 
102. per acre froma money jobber, for which he 
agrees to pay say ten per cent. of interest; that 
he invests this money in effecting similar im- 
provements to those which have been effected 
in Ulster; the whole of the improvements in 
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Ulster, and in every province of Ireland, are 
void of everything like permanency of character 
about them, and hence in the course of time 
have to be renewed; —it is very evident, 
therefore, that eventually the poor man must 
either negotiate with his private banker for a 
new loan, who would now probably scruple to 
give it, or else remain in a situation like many 
of his friends of Ulster, paying a high enough 
rent to the landlord, and as high a one to the 
money-jobber from whom he borrowed the 107. 
per acre. The want of a system which has for 
its ultimate object the payment of some 20s. per 
acre of additional rent, can scarcely be brought 
forward, on any feasible grounds whatever, by 
those who are unable to pay their present rents, 
as the cause of their being unable to do so. 
The same conclusion is obvious, whether the 
tenant borrows the money invested or not, pro- 
vided the improvements are effected at his 
expense, or that they are included in the 
purchase price of his tenant-right. 

3. The most unfortunate delusion which 
exists among the small tenantry of Ulster, 
connected with the subject, is the belief that 
their tenant-rights give to them a security or 
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fixity of tenure which they otherwise would not 
enjoy. The fallacy of this view of the question 
will readily be perceived from the fact that the 
tenant-right is a separate document from and 
posterior to the lease. ‘The lease alone can 
grant possession or maintain the tenant in his 
holding. It may contain a conventional irritancy 
at the option of the landlord, stipulating that if 
the tenant shall fall one full year’s rent in 
arrears, his lease, and hence his tenant-right, 
shall be null and void without any procedure at 
law, forfeiting all right to payment for improve- 
ments, and that the irritancy shall not be 
purgeable. The subject which the tenant-right 
pretends to convey may be given as security 
for rent, which in practice is established as the 
rule; but this landlords are not bound to accept. 
In many cases, it is only of value because an 
Ulster tenant will give value for it ; its intrinsic 
value, if called in question, tenants would often 
have difficulty in proving. If, for instance, we 
suppose again that the Tipperary landlord shall 
let a farm to a tenant, and that the houses on 
the farm at his entry shall be valued at 102, — 
that the tenant pulls down those houses and 
rebuilds new ones at a cost of 60/.; it is very 
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evident now, that, according to equity, the 
tenant-right is worth 502. If, however, we 
farther suppose that by the expiry, say not of 
the current lease, but of the succeeding one, 
the houses are only worth 102, the original 
inventory of the landlord; it is now evident 
that, according to the same doctrine of equity, 
all claim against the landlord ceases. It is 
no argument whatever, that this or the other 
tenant offers to give 502 for the good-will of 
the farm or tenant-right: the subject of the 
tenant-right being lost, the right itself becomes 
a dead letter-—the good-will of the farm 
expires with the lease. 

The apparent object which parties have in 
view in soliciting legislation on this subject 
at present -is to annex the tenant-right to 
the lease, and thus render the two inseparable. 
The result of such a settlement of the question 
as this would effect is obvious; although we 
are apprehensive that not a few of the Ulster 
tenants do not perceive it. At present, land- 
lords have comparatively little to do with the 
tenant-rights of Ulster, Although they have 
full power were they to exercise their privi- 
leges, and could do so without altering in one 
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iota the principle of the system, yet they 
seldom do more in cases where tenant-rights 
are disposed of than exercise a veto in the 
selection of incoming tenants. But were 
tenant-rights legalised, so to speak, they would 
become the principal party connected with 
them, and hence the present privileges of the 
tenant would be excluded by express stipulation. 
This is obvious from the very constitution and 
character of a lease; for a lease is a contract 
of location conditioned for the mutual benefit 
of contracting parties, in which the respec- 
tive rights and obligations of landlord and 
tenant are either expressly stipulated or legally 
understood. The law of the land is only effec- 
tive in the absence of stipulation; and hence 
the tenant-right bills now pending before par- 
liament, let them be passed in what shape they 
may, or in all the shapes proposed, can only 
be effective during the currency of present 
leases. On renewals, their operation is at the 
mercy of the landlord, who can stipulate to 
suit himself, or what he thinks proper for his 
own or his tenant’s interest. He may even 
-insert covenants excluding assigning and sub- 
letting, as well as those already mentioned re- 
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lative to meliorations and irritancy. In Scotch 
leases, all these stipulations are already inserted, 
and Irish landlords are not ignorant of them. 
The loudest complaint at present in the South 
and West of Ireland relative to fixity of tenure 
is from such tenants as hold from year to year; 
the very parties, it will be observed, who have 
the last chance of being benefited by those 
tenant-right schemes now proposed for their 
melioration. What is true at present would 
have been so at any previous period of Irish 
history. 

From each of those views which we have 
thus briefly glanced at, it must be obvious that 
the impropriety of exciting in the minds of 
small tenants notions which at the best can 
never be realised, is very great; and still worse 
any attempt to establish a general belief that 
their misfortunes arise from anything seriously 
wrong in the relation between them and their 
landlords. Their misfortunes arise from a very 
different source. 

There appears to be a general misconception 
entertained relative to the twofold position which 
the small Irish and Highland tenantry occupy 
as subjects of the state, as well as the twofold 
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relation which exists between them and their 
landlords. They occupy the same sphere and 
position in society, and perform the same duties 
to the state, as the farm servants of this country; 
and it is in the relation which here subsists 
between them as subjects of their landlords 
and the state, while acting in the capacity of 
labourers, where all those evils have originated, 
which have brought upon them their present 
calamities. 

In England, the large farmer stands between 
the landlord and the labourer. In Ireland, 
there is a want of this golden mean between 
the two extremes of poverty and wealth, which 
has been the stay of England. ‘To the English 
farmer belongs the merit of the industrious 
and laborious habits of his labourer, and not to 
landlords. English landlords are generally 
Trish landlords, and Highland lairds also; and 
much more liberal towards their Irish and 
Highland tenants, than they are towards their 
English ones. They have for the most part 
availed themselves of the services of English 
and Scotch land-stewards and gardeners in im- 
proving their properties, and affording an ex- 
ample to tenants as tenants ; but, unfortunately 
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for their tenants as labouring subjects, how 
many of them have been unable to proceed 
further in the reformation of their country ! 
Although the agriculture of England has 
been very much neglected, yet the condition of 
her agricultural labourers is very different, and 
very much superior to that of the Irish. The 
extraordinary industry of her manufacturing 
towns has relieved her rural districts of their 
surplus population. The Lowlands of Scotland 
is similarly situated, both having enjoyed the 
full benefit of manufacturing and commercial 
industry. The principal feature in the manu- 
facturing and commercial industry of England 
is its artificial character, or the application of 
inanimate power to machinery to such a stu- 
pendous amount, as already noticed. But 
while this artificial state of industry has enabled 
her to compete with and outstrip the rest of 
the world, the muscular strength and industry 
of many of her people in her large towns are 
at a very low ebb, and fast descending to a 
level with those of the present potatoe-fed 
inhabitants of Ireland. The amount of labour 
performed by many of the labouring classes in 
London and other large towns falls infinitely 
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short of that performed by an equal number of 
hands in the rural districts ; which will readily be 
perceived by any farmer,—a deterioration, the 
evil consequences of which must eventually be 
experienced by every class of the community. 
It has been pompously affirmed, it is true, 
that the commercial and manufacturing industry 
of this country can never be equalled, much 
less outrivalled by others; but England would 
do well to consider the advantageous grounds 
which she has hitherto occupied before coming 
to hasty conclusions of this kind. Many of 
those advantages are now no more, and others 
are fast disappearing; and although she still 
possesses many commercial and manufacturing 
advantages, which the majority of the States of 
Europe do not, yet she labours, at the same 
time, under many disadvantages from which 
they are exempt, and these are daily increasing. 
The obvious inference therefore is, that the 
success of her future policy depends upon a 
very different line of procedure from that 
which she has hitherto followed. It cannot be 
fairly expected that the rest of Europe will 
remain much longer in that semi-barbarous 


state under which it has lain for such a period 
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of time an eye-witness only to England’s 
prosperity and greatness. Sufficient evidence 
is already afforded us, to the contrary, that 
every citizen of the Continent is preparing to 
reach to the privileges of Englishmen; and to 
practise every branch of national industry which 
we practise. We cannot for a moment wish 
the labouring population of the Continent of 
Europe to remain any longer in their present 
condition. The peace and prosperity of the 
world require the contrary. We wish them 
British freedom and British liberty — to become 
our faithful neighbours, and honest rivals, co- 
equal in every respect. 

The improvement of the manufacturing and 
commercial interest of this country may be 
effected to a certain extent, at present, without 
materially meliorating our agricultural. This 
can always be done, so long as the circumstances 
of the former are inferior to those of the latter. 
For instance, full employment to the 10,000 
idle operatives in Manchester would not affect 
the condition of the agricultural labourers of 
Lancashire. But if more than the unemployed 
hands of the manufacturing districts of this 
country were required, and if the agricultural 
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districts supplied this demand, then the latter 
would be relieved of its surplus population, 
and the result to the country would be, a 
general benefit gained; both by a diminution 
of the amount of rates, as also of the burdens 
sustained by private families of the poor peo- 
ple in supporting their unemployed connec- 
tions. 

The question may be asked, why does not 
the existence of so many unemployed operatives 
affect the agricultural labourers? Why do not 
half the idle hands in towns go to the country 
and compete with the agricultural labourers, 
and throw at least the inferior workmen out of 
employment ? 

The fact is curious which prevents the 
occurrence of such an event. The only pro- 
tection which the agricultural labourers of 
England and the Lowlands of Scotland have 
at present, lies in this: that the idle townspeople 
of both countries are devoid of physical strength 
sufficient to enable them to perform the daily 
amount of the heavy task-work of the country ; 
and the inoment that the country-people them- 
selves fall short of their present strength, and 


the execution of this amount of daily labour, 
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that moment their ruin is inevitable from this 
very source. 

The principal losses to which agricultural 
labourers are liable at present, are those arising 
from the non-removal of their increasing num- 
bers by the other interests. The immense 
employment afforded by the formation of rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom has almost. pre- 
vented any bad effects from being experienced 
by over-population in our rural districts for the 
last few years; but Britain cannot continue for 
any great length of time to make railways at 
such an extraordinary rate. The inference, 
therefore, is obvious, that the interest of the 
agricultural labourers of the United Kingdom 
is liable to be affected, at no distant period, by 
a diminution of revenue to the amount of many 
millions yearly, and the poor rates increased. 

On the other hand, the slightest improvement 
or depression in the circumstances of the agri- 
cultural labourer at once affects the interest 
of commerce. The reason of this is obvious. 
Our agriculture is more dependent upon our 
commerce than our commerce upon our agri- 
culture. Our agriculture is almost exclusively 
dependent upon our commerce, while our 
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commerce is too little dependent upon native 
agriculture, and too much upon foreign, as 
formerly noticed. 

The effect which a diminution of the yearly 
incomes of our agricultural population below 
the proper level would have upon our com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, and the 
benefit which the latter would gain by an 
advance in the incomes of the former, from a 
depressed state to a proper level, will, perhaps, 
appear more evident from the following two 
examples. | 

1. If we take the agricultural labourers of 
England and the Lowlands of Scotland in 
round numbers at 1,000,000, the rate of wages 
2s. per day; then the amount of their yearly 
incomes will be 31,200,0002. The whole of this 
sum passes into the hands of the commercial and 
manufacturing interests from the hands of the 
agricultural labourer; and how many exchanges 
take place afterwards, before its return to them 
again, it would be useless to attempt to calcu- 
late. 

A reduction of the incomes of the agricultural 
labourers of the United Kingdom to the Ulster 


level, where the daily wages are 1s., would of 
p4 
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course be one-half the present amount, or 
15,600,000/.; and to the Connaught level of 
6d. per day, one-fourth, or 7,800,000/. yearly, 
Query. What influence would this haye upon 
our commerce? Let commerce answer. 

2. In Ireland, there are not less than an 
equal number of agricultural labourers, or 
1,000,000. The extent of cultivated land is 
rather more than one-third that of England 
and the Lowlands of Scotland, but considerably 
under one-half; the number of agricultural 
labourers being about equal. We cannot, 
however, estimate the average wages of the 
four provinces of the Sister Isle at more than 
one-third of what we allowed for England, or 
8d. per day; and hence the total amount of their 
incomes would be 10,400,000/. yearly at present. 

An advance of wages to the English level of 
2s. per day, the expense of labour being the 
same, or, in other words, an advance of the 
daily quantity of labour performed to the 
English level, then the advance of the yearly 
incomes of the agricultural labourers of Ireland 
would be 20,800,000/. The beneficial influence 
of such an increase above the present demand 
for manufactured goods will readily be appre- 
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ciated by our manufacturing and commercial 
interests. 

Under such circumstances, it must appear 
obvious, that to maintain the agricultural 
labourers of England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland in their present industrial position, 
and to bring up those of Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland to the same standard, 
is a subject of national importance, affecting 
nearly as much the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the country as the agri- 
cultural; and that the whole community would 
participate in the advantages to be gained by 
such a reformation. 

To bring the industrious habits and domestic 
circumstances of the British agricultural labour- 
ers to one uniform level — one uniform amount 
of wages being considered due for one uniform 
amount of labour received, other things being 
the same —is not a fanciful theory, but evidently 
the grand object contemplated by all parties 
now interesting themselves in behalf of Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland, relative to 
their final settlement, and the establishment of 
peace and prosperity among their distracted 
inhabitants. 
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What is here meant by a uniform amount of 
wages, is not the value of labour in so much 
gold or silver, whether paid in the shape of 
day’s wages, or the stipulated price per piece ; 
but what will produce an uniform or regular 
quantity of food, clothing, and household accom- 
modation of a uniform quality. The price of 
provisions and other necessaries of life fluctuates 
very much; but a labouring man can only 
perform a certain uniform quantity of work, 
and hence, on the counterpart, requires a certain 
uniform supply of those necessaries to enable 
him to do so. This equitable principle will be 
found in general to regulate the wages of the 
workmen of both England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland at present. For instance, we paid 
our servants an advance on their wages in cash 
of eightpence per day, being at the rate of 
102 8s. per annum in 1847 over 1846. This, 
however, was no advance of their incomes; nor 
were their domestic circumstances in 1847 even 
equal, after all, to what they had been in 1846. 
In the latter year they suffered considerably, 
along with the community at large. 

The wages which we paid in 1846 were 10s. 
and 12s. weekly, and in 1847 14s. and 16s. to 
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the same hands. The mere advance of wages 
here paid to the English labourer was equal to 
the entire average wages in Ireland at the same 
period, although the difference of the expense 
of provisions in the two countries was imma- 
terial. To justify such an extraordinary dif- 
ference in the incomes of our labouring popu- 
lation is hardly possible. The united incomes 
of the agricultural labourers of Ireland we have 
already stated at 10,400,0002. Taking the 
average wages of an English labourer in 1847 
to be 15s. weekly, then the yearly income of 
this class would be 39,000,000/., being an excess 
over the same class in Ireland of the enormous 
sum of 28,600,000/. annually during seasons of 
scarcity like the last. It is very evident 
that the incomes of Irish labourers must 
be advanced 28,600,000/. before they can 
stand upon equal footing with English labourers, 
and enjoy the same domestic comforts. Such 
being the case, the first question which naturally 
suggests itself to the practical man is, from 
what source is this immense sum to be obtained ? 
From some source or other it must come before 
the reformation of Ireland is effected. The 
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theory, therefore, which does not make this 
provision, must be rejected as impracticable. 

Before proposing any scheme or schemes for 
the melioration of our labouring classes, from 
whose calamities evidently all others flow, con- 
taining such a provision, let us briefly glance at 
some of the more popular theories of the times, 
in accordance with the above view of the subject, 
as this will enable us to avoid rocks on which 
others have been shipwrecked. It will also 

introduce several practical questions, inseparably 
connected with it, which are necessary to be 
borne in mind. 

Two of those theories have already been 
alluded to: first, that embraced in the plea of 
the small Irish tenant, who wanted employment 
from his landlord to enable him to pay his 
rent; and second, the tenant-right theories of 
Mr. Crawford and others. <A third scheme is 
that of the introduction of manufacturing in- 
dustry. A fourth source from which to obtain 
this princely sum is the Exchequer; and the 
Jifth and last alternative, the Irish Parliament. 

The two former of these schemes have already 
been disposed of in a former page, and there- 
fore shall only be noticed in this place as 
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sources from which to obtain 28,000,0002. 
annually for our Irish labourers; or rather 
schemes which will enable us to elevate the 
domestic circumstances of our labouring popu- 
lation to one common level. The third has 
also been in some measure anticipated in stating 
the cause of the present depressed state of 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland; but, 
on review, will be found an unfit scheme for 
the reformation of those two provinces at 
present. The latter ¢wo are so ridiculous as to 
merit no serious consideration, and are both 
disposed of accordingly. : 

1. The pocket of the landlord. A large por~ 
tion of the British public, both in Ireland 
and the United Kingdom, unhappily attach by 
far too much importance to the residence of our 
landed aristocracy among them, and, on the 
contrary, set less value upon the resources of 
their own industry than justice demands of 
them. Our limits will not allow us fully to 
expose the grossness of the delusion which 
prevails as to this point among the villagers 
and labouring population in the immediate 
neighbourhood of noblemen’s residences. When 
their landlord happens to be an absentee, all 
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the calamities with which they are surrounded 
are traced to his absenteeism as their source; 
and when he is resident, less perhaps than the 
one-half of them are satisfied with his conduct. 
Both my lord and lady are partial in their 
dealings, and their servants, like themselves, are 
too familiar with London and Dublin commo- 
dities and prices to make many purchases in the 
country village. Instead of being obliging, these 
subordinates in the establishment are rather 
disposed to make other people as wise as them- 
selves, and hence overturn the contentment and 
prosperity of former times; and in nine cases 
out of ten resign their offices, leaving the 
district ina more deplorable and discontented 
state than when they first entered it. By 
increasing the population without making the 
necessary provision for consequences, landlords 
and villagers together have increased their own 
miseries, and entailed them upon their unfor- 
tunate posterity. 

We have already stated, in a former para- 
graph, that Irish landlords are generally 
English landlords also, and more liberal towards 
their Irish than towards their English tenantry. 
Granting, however, that they should be remiss 
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in their duties as landlords in that country ; 
that they should make no provision for their 
own families, but spend the whole of their 
surplus incomes in advancing the wages of their 
agricultural labourers in Ireland: it must be 
obvious to every one acquainted with the rental 
of landed property in that island, that this 
surrender would not raise the requisite sum 
which the adverse circumstances of the case 
require. And farther, if we grant this boon 
to Ireland, we must also, as a matter of justice, 
grant the same to England; so that in the end 
we leave the Sister Isle where we found her, 
some 28,000,000. short annually from being 
able to discharge her duties to her labouring 
population engaged in agriculture, and of bring- 
ing them to a level with those of this country. 
Moreover, if landlords were to change their 
rentals from the channel in which they flow at 
present, what would become of their present 
recipients, who number two to one of the 
others in this country? Is not a large amount 
of our present commercial distress traceable to 
this source? Weare aware of the argument 
so often brought forward by many, that the 
rental of the landlord cannot be better spent 
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for the interest of the manufacturer and com- 
mercialist than in the improvement of the 
country by the employment of our agricultural 
labourers. This, however, is a conclusion more 
popular than true, and based upon the unchari- 
table hypothesis that landlords mis-spend their 
money. The obvious duty of the landlord is 
to make provision for his own family, not 
those of others; and if his income is prudently 
spent in this channel, it is as favourable for our 
commercial and manufacturing interests as if 
spent by our agricultural labourers. Even grant- 
ing the justness of this popular conclusion, 
unfortunately for it as a scheme for the refor- 
mation of Ireland, it leaves us exactly in our 
former position, 28,000,000/. short of being upon 
a footing of equality with England, and even 
worse than that: for the latter would pocket 
the lion’s share of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial advantages which the former would 
yield under, this improved system of things, 
independent of the benefits resulting from her 
own. 

We cannot therefore procure the necessary 
funds from this source, in accordance with 
any plan at present in operation, either in 
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England or the Lowlands of Scotland. It is 
not from the pockets of English landlords that 
English labourers receive this immense sum, 
but from the pockets of English farmers; and 
in Ireland it must be taken from the same 
quarter, before the two countries can attain to 
similarity as to the point under discussion. 

2. The multifarious schemes of tenant-right 
now inagitation. Ourlimits will not allow useven 
to enumerate the many theories advanced upon 
this subject, which at present engrosses so much 
of the attention of the agricultural world. We 
therefore concede to all parties the justness of 
their own theories, and assume that one and 
all of them tend to forward the advancement 
of the agricultural interest of Ireland to a level 
with the agricultural interest of England. 
This is obviously the final result which all 
parties calculate upon. We do not believe 
that Mr. Crawford, or any of his compeers, 
wishes to advance the incomes of the farmers 
er agricultural labourers of the sister country 
beyond the incomes of those of England; 
neither can we, in fairness and respect for their 
avowed liberality, suppose for a moment that 
they entertain anything less. 
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According to Mr. M‘Culloch (we abridge 
from the “ Farmers’ Almanac” of the present 
year), the extent of land under aration in 
Ireland is 5,750,000 acres. The yearly value 
of the same is estimated at 28,200,834. or about 
4]. 18s. per acre. The annual produce of the 
cultivated lands would, according to this cal- 
culation, require to be doubled, in order to 
afford the necessary sum required by agricul- 
tural labourers alone, leaving nothing for the 
large farmer, the blacksmith, the carpenter, 
the saddler, &c., who will naturally look for 
their own share of any returns from the soil. 

We concur in the practicability of doubling 
the present amount of agricultural produce 
from the arable landsin Ireland. But granting 
this, and waiving all other practical questions 
with which it stands inseparably _ connected, 
what will it avail the advocates of the tenant- 
right question? ‘This is the very policy which - 
Ireland, unhappily, has hitherto been pursuing. 
For the last century, she has been acting upon 
the principle which modern vanity is now 
endeavouring to foist upon the British public 
as the only panacea which can save her devoted 
provinces from sinking into everlasting ruin. . 
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She has, in fact, already doubled her agricul- 
tural produce; but, unfortunately for her, she 
has at the same time tripled the number of her 
people. Her national industry has not kept 
pace with her increasing population ; nor is she. 
in circumstances more favourable for entering 
the field than she has been at any previous 
period of her history, even on the supposition 
that she is in full possession of all that is now 
so strenuously affirmed as hers. The scheme 
of itself, isolated from every physical difficulty 
with which it is surrounded,. is a hopeless. 
chimera, which can never exist, save in the 
minds of men ignorant of practical workings. 

- On the very threshold of the tenant-right 
question, we are met with the singular and 
unexpected fact—that the tenant-right system 
of Ireland is more favourable for the farmer 
than the tenant-right system of either England 
or Scotland. We visited a large extent of the 
sister country for the express purpose of 
renting land for third parties in this country, 
and could find no objections to tenant-rights 
whatever. In fact, promise an Irish landlord 
rent, and he will give you a tenant-right or. 


lease to your own satisfaction if you are a rea-. 
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sonable man. Rents no doubt are high enough 
in the majority of cases, but not higher than 
what they are in this country, nor so high as 
what they are in Scotland, taking everything 
into consideration. We neither objected to 
rents nor tenant-rights. Our only objection 
was the expense of efficient labour. The 
whole industrial machinery of the country was 
out of order (so to speak), and we could not 
recommend to any friend to undertake single- 
handed the execution of necessary repairs in 
any one district. | 
Tenant-rights in Ireland therefore, being 
superior to those in this country, or at least 
upon a footing of equality with them, it is 
evident that any improvement which may 
confer a benefit upon the former will also con- 
fer.a greater or equal benefit upon the latter. 
The tenant-right system which will double the 
acreable produce of the arable lands of Ireland, 
and increase its value 28,000,000/., will at the 
same time double the acreable produce of the 
arable lands of England, and increase its value 
80,000,000. annually, and that of the United 
Kingdom 100,000,000. The total value of 
the agricultural produce of the United Kingdom 
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at present is estimated at 168,851,1432, and 
that of Ireland 48,200,834/. annually. Accord- 
ing to the tenant-right scheme, the former may 
be 268,851,1432., and the latter, 76,200,8342, 
leaving a difference in favour of the former of 
nearly 200,000,000/ annually, the difference 
in the agricultural population of the two being 
immaterial. 

3. Manufacturing scheme. We have already 
stated-that the cause of those calamities which 
at present afflict Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland, is the want of manufacturing and 
commercial industry. In these places, the 
science of labour and the elements of national 
industry have been very much neglected. 
Many theorists have arrived at the erroneous 
conclusion, that the introduction of manu- 
facturing industry at present would meliorate . 
the condition of the peasantry of those pro- 
vinces, and advance them to a level with those 
of England. They further conclude, that, but 
for the unsettled state of the country, and the 
insecurity of life and capital in Ireland, this 
scheme of reformation would immediately be 
carried into effect, owing to the natural richness 


of the country, and the many facilities which it 
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affords for this branch of industry. Those 
theorists, however, entirely overlook the effect 
which such a scheme would have, when reduced 
to practice, upon the manufacturing industry 
of England, and the results which that effect, 
recoiling back, would produce upon Ireland. 
They further overlook the notorious fact, that 
the Highlands of Scotland is already a peace- 
ful country, the most quiet and pacific province 
of the British empire, affording more facilities 
for commercial and manufacturing industry 
than perhaps any other country in the world. 
This was more particularly the case previous to 
the introduction of steam and its application 
as a moving power to machinery. The water- 
power of the Highlands is immense, tenfold 
more than that of its inhabitants, who might 
have entered the field with England on the 
most advantageous terms. which commercial 
ambition could have desired. But instead of 
Highlandmen taking advantage of the natural 
wealth of their country, they fought for the 
profitless peculiarities of patriarchal times, and 
never thought of enlisting in the warfare of 
modern industry, until it was too late to enter 
the lists with any prospect of success. Ire- 
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land, also, equally favourably situated, left the 
material world, and fought for similar privileges 
of an ideal kind; hence the reason why both 
are surrounded by those kindred calamities 
which are at present consuming them. 

It will readily be perceived, from what has 
been said in a former page relative to the 
expense of labour, that upwards of 500,000 
labourers, at present employed in Irish agri- 
culture, would have to be employed by those 
who embark in this manufacturing scheme. 
We estimated the number of agricultural la- 
bourers in Ireland at 1,000,000,—found labour 
more expensive than what it is in this country, 
where the wages of the workman are double. 
Before the Irish labourer can therefore receive 
equal wages with the English labourer, he 
must first perform daily, at least double his 
present quantity of work. The consequence 
of such a change would obviously be, to turn 
the one-half of the workmen out of employ- 
ment, the number above stated, which the 
manufacturing and commercial interests would 
have to employ.. The effect which this would 
haye, without any additional demand upon our 


commercial interest for manufactured goods, 
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is obvious. In the shape of wages alone, it 
would place in our oyer-loaded warehouses 
20,000,000/. worth of goods annually. This 
is the very reverse of that reformation which 
we formerly acknowledged as alike beneficial 
in its results to all classes of the community. 
The fact that England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland are already prepared to supply an- 
nually this amount of manufactured goods, 
without the erection of a single pennyworth 
of machinery, renders the scheme fruitless, 
were it even possible to be reduced to practice. 

There can be no doubt that, were it possible 
to reduce the scheme to practice, it would have 
for its ultimate result the reduction of our 
manufacturing interests in the three kingdoms 
to a uniform level, as to the wages of the 
artist. But the .practical question is, what 
would that level be? Undoubtedly, not even the 
present distressed level of our operatives, but 
something worse, if worse can possibly be. For 
the same reason, the introduction of the manu- 
facturing industry of Ulster into the south and 
west of Ireland would ultimately reduce the 
industry of her four provinces to a uniform and 
common level; but it is very obvious, that 
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unless Irish commerce should at the same time 
obtain five or six times her present demand for 
manufactured goods, that that level would not 
be the level of the north at present —a level 
which does not exceed one shilling per day on an 
average for a labouring man. <A great many, 
if not the majority of the small farmers and 
their sons whom we had in our employment in 
the county of Armagh, were weavers, but pre- 
ferred out-door work at this rate of wages 
to plying the shuttle. The condition of many 
of these was deplorable, and that of the most 
favoured of them far below what it should be. 
We can point out a small tenant with a family 
in the above county, not an exceptionary case, 
but an average of the most industrious hands, 
occasionally employed in agriculture and occa- 
sionally on their looms. We can point out a 
labouring man in this country, with a family 
of a similar size, equal in every respect as to 
numbers, age, and physical appearances, wholly 
engaged in agriculture, where the difference of 
the joint incomes of the two families exceeded 
40/. per annum on ordinary years in favour 
of the latter, and much more under seasons like 
the last. 
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People who dream of such imaginary schemes 
forget to calculate the power and value of the 
stupendous machinery of England; and that 
Ireland, before she can enter the manufacturing 
field with any prospect of being able success- 
fully to compete with her, must first adopt 
the same artificial system. She must first 
metamorphose two-thirds of her agricultural 
labourers into artisans and tradespeople of all 
kinds, before she can even enter the field on 
equal terms with this country, or commence to 
erect her machinery. 

Although Ireland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land possess many natural advantages over 
England for commercial and manufacturing 
industry, and could, at one period of their history, 
have entered the field of competition with every 
prospect of success, taking the lead in the march 
of improvement, that is no reason for the 
opinion that they can do so at present. It 
is one thing to shun danger or prevent con- 
tagion by the use of preventives, but quite a 
different thing to effect a cure after members of 
the body have not only been bruised or diseased, 
but the physical system reduced to the last 
stage curable. Before a healing remedy can 
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be now applied, inflammatory action must be 
allayed and the progress of disease arrested. 
Before manufacturing industry can be intro- 
duced into those provinces of the Empire, from 
500,000 to 600,000 effective men must be 
found in profitable employment of a reproductive 
kind. Bread must be found for about 3,000,000 
of our population. It is only when this has 
been accomplished, that the rising generation 
of Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland can 
be initiated into the manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry of England, and the domestic 
circumstances of the labouring population of 
the two countries be brought to a common 
standard. It is totally useless, therefore, at 
present, to expect from any manufacturing 
scheme the reformation of our agricultural la- 
bourers in Ireland, or of our manufacturing 
ones in this country. 

Fourth and fifth schemes. On the first plan, 
we found the purses of Irish landlords deficient 
by some 28,000,0002.; and on the second, those 
of their tenants by some 100,000,0002, at 
present, with double that sum staring them as 
requisite for their future reformation!. We save 
ourselves the trouble of visiting St. Stephen’s 
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with either of those shortcomings, and there- 
fore at once proceed to the Irish Parliament, 
where the least of them will be found the most 
suitable figure for its Chancellor’s budget. 

From these and previous remarks it will 
appear obvious, that the improvement of our 
national industry cannot be effected through 
the instrumentality of any of those popular 
schemes which we have just mentioned. A 
new scheme must be concocted, which will 
produce the necessary amount of capital and 
employment—that employment must be agri- 
cultural. British agriculture can only stay the 
progress of our present calamities and restore 
the people to a comparative state of industry 
and well-being. 

The improvement of the industrious habits 
of the labouring population of Britain, especially 
of Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, is 
evidently a matter of a very different character 
from what it is generally supposed to be, and 
one of far greater magnitude, although perhaps 
less difficult to accomplish, after all, than what 
may willingly be admitted. That such a refor- 
mation will soon take place, is not only our 
wish but confident expectation ; but before it 
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can be obtained, material means must be used 
to procure this as other material ends, and the 
man who has made practice his study must 
perceive that the means necessary at present 
are those of no ordinary decription. It is the 
amount and character of the means which has 
hitherto been experienced as the great difficulty 
to obtain; these obtained, the performance of 
the work will not be found so formidable and 
opposing an obstacle. 

On our arrival in Ulster, the first thing 
which arrested our attention was the neglected 
state of industry among the labouring popula- 
tion, especially those connected with agriculture. 
Had we not previously seen the same state of 
things in the Highlands of Scotland, we would 
have had some difficulty in giving credit to the 
testimony of those who informed us that matters 
were still worse in the south and western pro- 
vinces of Ireland, to which we were afterwards 
eye-witness. Both the method of working and 
the character of the implements in use were 
some centuries out of date. In order to show 
the want of information which exists on this 
subject, we quote from “ British Husbandry” 
the following extract by the author of that 
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work from Weld’s Survey of Roscommon. 
** Another peculiarity of Irish digging imple- 
ments is, that for ordinary use they are in- 
variably provided with longer handles than are 
customary in England, whereby the labourer is 
enabled to maintain a more erect position than 
can be preserved in using the short-handled 
English spade; and hence in no part of Ireland 
is it usual to meet men bent down by their 
labour, as commonly seen amongst old men in 
other countries.” In alluding again to the 
workmen working in bands or companies at 
spade-work, he says: “ These congregations of 
workmen give vivacity to the labour, and are 
ordinarily scenes of much cheerfulness.” 

We found the misfortune of Irishmen to be 
that they were too little bent down by hard 
labour, and too much addicted to grouping 
themselves together for the express purpose of 
killing time by gossiping at work. The servant 
was scarcely more to blame perhaps in this 
respect than his master, if so much. Brought 
up to such a system of things, both evidently 
were unconscious of the evils which it entailed 
upon them. The maxim of the master is to 
keep in a state of buoyancy the flagging spirits 
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of his potato-fed labourers, to excite among 
them a little emulation, where that is possible, 
and have the whole under his own personal 
superintendence. So far is prudent, and abso- 
lutely necessary. Potato-fed labourers require 
something more stimulating to keep afloat their 
sinking spirits than either potatoes or a six- 
pence per day :—but then comes the abuse of 
the system. or a master to hang over a lot 
of workmen day after day, without an hour’s 
intermission, is rather a tedious task for an 
Trish farmer: hence, to obviate this, twice the 
number of hands are called in to perform the 
work, which consequently gives the master 
half the time to himself. The result of such 
a practice with a dense population like that 
of Ireland, or, in fact, wherever the system is 
practicable, is obvious. In the first place, the 
labourers are half the year out of employment, 
lounging about in idleness, and stirring up each 
other to all those agrarian outrages which 
disgrace their country. In the second place, 
they are often, or rather invariably, induced to 
neglect the cultivation of their own small 
holdings at the proper season, in order to 
secure the work of the landlord and large 
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farmer. And in the last place, it has this per- 
nicious tendency, of making an Irish job last as 
long as possible, as many land-stewards and 
large farmers no doubt have experienced. 
Many of the small tenantry who have only a 
few weeks’ employment upon their own holdings, 
labour under the erroneous impression that 
large farmers and landlords are in duty bound 
to supply the remainder, as we have already 
noticed; and do not hesitate to acknowledge, 
that they are perfectly justified in eking out a 
job when in the employment of the latter, if 
they have any prospect of being turned adrift. 
In short, parties are mutually jealous of each 
other. A general distrust on the part of the 
workmen is fanned into a consuming flame, 
enervating and unfitting them for laborious 
exercise. 

We very soon discovered, that by a proper 
system of management, and the adoption of 
taskwork, the whole of the operations of the 
farm could be performed at half the cost by 
half the number of hands,—the workmen at 
the same time making double wages. In 1843 
the joint wages of a man and his two sons were 
14s. 6d. weekly, and the average of the last 
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four weeks prior to Lady-day, 1845, when we 
left for our employer’s residence in England, 
30s. and some odd pence. ‘The expense of 
the work in 1843 was 8d. per cubic yard for 
excavation, and in 1845, 4d. ; the materials exca- 
vated being of the same quality. At the 
generality of jobs, the difference is greater in 
favour of the task-work system. 

On the comparative merits of task-work over 
day-work, our limits will scarcely permit us to 
offer a practical remark. In this country, a 
labouring man is found able to perform about 
one-fourth more work daily on task-work than 
upon day-work, without being more fatigued. 
The reason of this lies partly in the position of 
the workman’s body, and partly in the animus 
of his mind. ‘When at task-work he brings 
himself better up to his work, so to speak, 
acquiring thus a greater lever power, which 
enables him to keep the muscles a shorter time 
extended. A man who lifts two ordinary 
spadefuls in a given time will not be so much 
exhausted as he would have been by only lifting 
one of them during the same time—twice the 
time being occupied in lifting the one spadeful 
that was occupied in lifting each of the other 
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two. Ifa man has got a small job to do, it is 
much better to finish it off quickly than to 
hang over it a whole day. The propriety of all 
work being done by the task is therefore ob- 
vious. 

If the whole labour of Irish agriculture could 
be performed by half the present number of 
hands, under a proper system of taskwork, then 
the effect of introducing the system into general 
practice would accordingly be, to turn half a 
million of her peasantry out of employment, or 
the whole only on half-employment. The task- 
work system, therefore, of itself places us exactly 
in the same dilemma as that in which we found 
ourselves launched by themanufacturing scheme; 
so that before it can become instrumental in 
effecting the reformation of the Sister Isle, 
double the present amount of agricultural em- 
ployment must somehow be found with which 
to conjoin it. 7 

When we commenced task-work, we did not 
diminish our hands, but, on the contrary, by 
the introduction of an efficient system of spade 
husbandry, did more than double their number. 
The immediate introduction of spade husbandry 
by landlords and gentlemen farmers into Ireland 
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and the Highlands of Scotland, and its gradual 
introduction into this country, would restore 
our national industry to a healthy tone, and 
prove itself more profitable in the end than 
our present practice. Many of our leading 
agriculturists are sensible of the fact; many 
have already experienced the advantage of the 
spade or fork over the plough. The system is 
fast taking root in England, and is destined at 
no distant period to supersede the old-school 
practice. The caschrom, loi, and plough will 
become interesting objects to the antiquary. 
The system ne doubt requires more capital 
to commence with, taking the three kingdoms 
as a whole, but not so much as many are at 
first apt to calculate. This obstacle would be 
easily got over in this country by means of 
gradual introduction; and in Ireland, owing to 
the ineredible expense of horse-work at present, 
and the well-known fact that a majority of the 
small tenants lounge about in idleness as long 
as they might dig their lands, it would be 
almost immaterial if matters were judicially 
managed. We have frequently seen small far- 
mers lounging about idle as long as they might 
have dug the whole of their lands for the ensuing 
F2 
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crop; and then, after the arrival of seed-time, 
pay more for horse-labour, imperfectly performed 
and out of season, than would have dug and 
dibbled the whole in a proper manner by task- 
work. They would also have realised more 
than double the produce in harvest. It is true 
the poor tenant wanted food to support him 
under hard work, and he had no money with 
which to purchase it. The question, however, 
starts up, Where got he money to pay for horse- 
work? Would not those who gave him credit 
for the one give him credit for the other? 
Could he not have got a boll of oatmeal and 
paid for it in labour as he did his horse-work ? 
Before such confidence can be established in 
Treland, the relation between master and servant, 
not that of the landlord and tenant, must be 
changed, as we subsequently shall see. It is 
one thing to lend a boll of oatmeal, but quite 
a different thing to lend horse-work, performed 
at a season when perhaps the horseman would 
otherwise have been idle. It is one inducement 
for the small tenant to plough his land, that he 
gets employment of the farmer who ploughs it. 
He is often encouraged to do so, and not 
unfrequently induced to believe, that more 
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work will be given him than he ultimately 
receives. In short, a certain class of small 
Irish tenants has to serve two masters, and to 
the members of it the system of spade hus- 
bandry can never be profitably reduced to 
practice, as it will confine their labours exclu- 
sively to their own small holdings, which are 
insufficient to employ them. 

This part of the subject involves the important 
question as to the proper size of farms. To 
both large and small farms there is obviously a 
limit. Small farms ought never to be less than 
would afford sufficient employment for the tenant 
and his successor, returning, on an average, 
produce to the value of 1002 per annum. The 
size of large farms will always be limited by 
the distance from the buildings and the conse- 
quent expense of carting out manure during 
seed-time, and home the produce of the fields 
during harvest. Between those two extremes, 
no farmer ought to measure his neighbour’s foot 
in his own shoe, —a maxim too frequently dis- 
regarded in discussing this subject. 

The amount of capital required by the farmer 
to cover the difference in the ordinary expense 


between digging and ploughing is not all that 
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is necessary in order to insure success, or even 
render spade husbandry practicable in all cases. 
On some soils, the system can be profitably in- 
troduced without any preparatory improvement 
being effected: they are naturally adapted 
for it. The saving of horse-work, and conse- 
quently the prime cost of horses, carts, ploughs, 
&c., and the keeping up of the same, will do 
more than cover the whole expense of digging 
in the outset ; so that by this system less capital 
will be required to commence with than by the 
present. In other cases, it is very different. 
The expense in the outset for digging, owing 
to the quality of the soil, is more than double, 
while the returns in harvest are less in favour of 
the spade system than the other. Such soils, 
too, are those which stand most in need of spade 
husbandry. 

On the majority of soils, before the system can 
be profitably carried into operation, they ought 
to be effectually drained and subsequently 
trenched or subsoiled. This will not only confer 
a permanent value upon their productive capa- 
bilities, but render them more easily and cheaply 
dug afterwards. Great caution, however, must 
always be observed in trenching land incum- 
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bent upon a bad or noxious subsoil. No more 
must be turned up than what can be neutralised 
in one season, Landlords may sometimes 
prudently make a sacrifice of one crop, but 
farmers seldom can, and therefore should always 
ayoid the experiment. 
_ The fact of a thin soil being incumbent upon 
an unsound subsoil, does not render the deepen- 
ing of that soil an imprudent or injudicious 
step, but, on the contrary, a more necessary one 
to be prosecuted with double perseverance. 
Permanent improvements of this kind, in- 
separably grafted upon the soil, ought always 
to belong to the landlord, and hence be made 
at his expense. The expense of draining and 
trenching, on an average, may be stated at 
about 10/. per imperial acre, for which the 
tenant would have to pay interest. Such an 
outlay, no doubt, few British landlords are able 
to mecur without recourse to credit; and such 
an additional rent as 64 per cent. on this invest- 
ment would create, many more than Irish 
tenants would hesitate to give. Neither, how- 
ever, have any reason to be apprehensive of con- 
sequences where the money is properly laid 
out. We never knew an instance where lands 
F4 
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properly drained and trenched did not repay 
double the interest here stated, while in many 
cases we have known cent. per cent. realised. 

The position of British landlords and tenants 
is such at present, that neither of them can 
expect to be able to perform those duties which 
they mutually owe to one another and the 
public, unless from the proceeds of permanent 
improvements of the kind just mentioned. 
They may expect great things, as many do, 
from geology and chemistry, without having 
to put their hands into their own pockets, but 
the expectation is vain and delusory. Those 
are the very first improvements which these 
sciences will recommend for the advancement 
and prosperity of British agriculture. 

The sum of 102. invested in every British 
acre cultivated, or capable of cultivation, may 
bestated in round numbersat about 600,000,0002. 
The investment of such a sum in the soil is 
obviously a scheme, to say the least of it, of no 
ordinary magnitude, and may appear to many 
unacquainted with capital to be uncalled for 
and chimerical. What is true, however, in 
respect of a part, must be admitted as true in 
respect of the whole; what is true of one acre 
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is true of 60,000,000. The amount of credit 
to which the soil is entitled is almost in- 
credible. There are very few farmers who 
have not invested the greatest portion of 10/7. 
per acre, before they got their farms into a 
profitable state, while many have considerably 
exceeded that sum. The practical question, 
however, to which we must confine ourselves 
at present, is the source from which this enor- 
mous sum is to be obtained by landlords, or 
rather the machinery with which they are to 
create capital to this amount: unless this is 
obtained, the scheme of spade husbandry falls 
to the ground for want of the necessary means 
to reduce it to general practice. 

Taking a limited view of the subject, no 
doubt money must be had before a single spit 
is turned over, and the whole sum of 
600,000,000/. before the whole work is finished: 
but taking a more comprehensive view of it, 
not a single farthing more is required by land- 
lords than they at present possess. All that is 
necessary on their part is to turn the industry of 
one and a half million of their subjects, at 
present idle, or only nominally employed, into 
this improveable field, which may return them 
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a revenue of some 40,000,0002 annually, and 
the nation 100,000,0002. The workman no 
sooner receives his wages than he pays them 
away for food and clothing. The merchant 
and manufacturer return the same to the 
farmer for the raw produce of the soil. Let 
the labour be productive, and z will support 
the workmen. 

There is perhaps no class of the British 
community who have greater difficulty in making 
a provision for their families in accordance 
with their rank than landowners. Many of them 
are left to provide for brothers and sisters at 
the demise of their parents, to the neglect of 
their own families, who in their turn become 
a burden upon the heir of the patrimonial in- 
heritance. The system is unnatural. It has 
often occurred to us, that they, as a body, 
ought to institute a land-improving scheme, of 
a national character, having for its object the 
procuring, from permanent improvements effected 
upon the soil, annuities for the younger members 
of their families. 

It is obvious that money invested in any 
improvement returning 6} per cent. will in 
course of time redeem itself, and also mean- 
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while yield shareholders a fair rate of interest. 
Supposing, therefore, that at the birth of a son 
or daughter, for whom a father wished to make 
provision, that he shall insure 1000/2, or any 
other sum being imyested in the soil, in the 
shape of permanent improvements returning 64 
per cent., and that he shall guarantee, by assig- 
nation or otherwise, that this interest shall be 
regularly paid in the shape of annual premiums 
into the funds of the establishment, it is evident 
that he can obtain the 1000/. from this source 
on procuring a policy and executing a deed of 
security. 

At the expiry of the first term, or when the 
1000/7. has been redeemed, the landlord has still 
_the 64 per cent. paid him by his tenant with 
which to obtain a second 10002 It is this 
second 1000/. with which we propose purchasing 
an annuity from the funds of the establishment 
for the son or daughter of the landlord, as the 
ease may be; or the 10002 may be given in 
dowry to his daughter. 

At the expiry of the second term, the 64 per 
cent. may merge into the rental of the landlord’s 
estate; or, if his family is large, he may provide 
by will that the 1000/. be three times redeemed, 
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or oftener, before the 64 per cent. falls to his 
eldest son and successor. It is the fruit of his 
own industry, and he can bequeath it to his family 
without interfering with the rights of his heir. 

Not only may landlords make provision for 
their families in this manner; but also clear 
their estates of allincumbrances where such exist. 
There would also be this advantage attending 
the scheme, that it would furnish that species 
of employment which the labouring population 
of Britain are at present so much requiring. 

The machinery of such a company or associa- 
tion would be analogous to that of any life 
assurance company, only on a more extensive 
scale. Its principal office would require to be 
in the metropolis—every banking company a 
branch, and every landlord’s banker an agent 
throughout the provinces. 

We have in the above example taken 64 per 
cent. as the interest paid by the tenant, because 
it is a rate now generally. demanded. ‘This 
sum would leave say 44 or 4 per cent. for 
interest to the establishment as lender, and 2 or 
24 per cent. as premiums with which to redeem 
the principal borrowed. Landlords, however, 
would not be restricted to 2 or 2} premiums. 
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Instead of the 6} per cent. which they receive 
from the tenant, they may grant an assignation 
to 10 per cent. out of their rentals, when that is 
necessary in order to procure annuities at a 
shorter date. Or, for every 20002. which they 
borrow, they may add a 10002. from their rental, 
making the sum invested in the soil 30002. for 
which they would be entitled to interest from 
the tenant. ‘This would give them 5} or 52 per 
cent. to go towards redeeming the 2000/. bor- 
rowed from the funds of the establishment. 

In some instances, again, landlords may take 
tracts of improveable land into their own hands, 
and by investing money in draining, trenching, 
and buildings, realise 10 per cent. and upwards. 
These, however, are exceptionary cases, and 
cannot be brought forward as grounds on which 
to establish a general rule. In the majority of 
cases, tenants are at present requiring assistance 
from such improvements, as formerly noticed, 
in order to enable them to discharge the increas- 
ing obligations which the present state of 
society demands of them; and hence they cannot 
be fairly expected to return the landlord the 
whole of the benefit derived from the soil in the 
shape of interest. For instance, improvements 
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would require to yield from 10 to 12 per cent. 
before tenants could afford to give 64. More- 
over, it ought always to be borne in mind by 
landlords, that if improved practice is to flow 
from a more extensive acquaintance with the 
sciences, then improved practice must pay for 
it. Education at agricultural schools and the 
like is not procured by the farmer for his sons 
without considerable expenses being incurred. 

Several practical questions arise out of what 
has been said relative to the effect which such 
schemes would have upon the different branches 
of industry, agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial, when reduced to practice. The 
following three are the most important, which 
we shall briefly consider. 

1. What effect will those schemes have 
upon the wages of the agricultural labourer of 
England and the Lowlands of Scotland, which 
we have adopted as the standard level to 
which we propose advancing those of Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland? It is very 
obvious that spade husbandry, when in full 
operation, will give employment to more than 
double the present number of workmen. Such 
being the case, what effect will its gradual 
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introduction have upon the price of labour? 
We have already assumed that a taskman shall 
make 2s. per day. Is there any probability of 
an advance taking place under those changes ? 
No definite answer can be given to such a 
question, as the issue entirely depends upon 
circumstances, the effects of which cannot be 
estimated. We can see no reasons for an 
advance, but many reasons for the contrary. 
We are doubtful if the prices of provisions are 
yet at the lowest level, to which they ulti- 
mately may be reduced. The price of food 
will always exercise a two-fold influence 
upon the money expense of spade husbandry. 
First, by directly affecting the wages of the 
labourer; and second, by diminishing or in- 
creasing the expense of horse-work, which will be 
found less or more to counterbalance any extra- 
ordinary demand for manual labour of this kind. 
We can hardly estimate the amount of labour 
to be spent in draining, trenching, and other 
extra improvements of this kind, to exceed 
that which is at present expended in the form- 
ation of railways; so that the diminution in 
the latter may, in all probability, keep pace 
with the increase of the former. If the evils 
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can be averted which are likely to arise from 
this source to the labourer, as formerly noticed, 
it is the utmost that can reasonably be expected 
from the land-improving scheme. The infer- 
ence, therefore, is. almost obvious, that the in- 
erease of the labouring portion of our rural 
population will keep pace with the increase of 
spade labour, occasioned by the adoption of 
spade husbandry. 

2. What effect would the reduction of those 
schemes to practice have upon the commercial 
and manufacturing branches of industry? In 
England, we formerly stated the wages of the 
agricultural labourer at 2s. per day, and the 
gross yearly income of this class at 31,200,0002 
This, however, will be found considerably to 
exceed the truth, if we descend to details in 
practice ; for not more than perhaps two-thirds 
of the whole number are regularly employed, 
so that many shortcomings have to be de- 
ducted from the gross income above stated. 
These can scarcely be stated at less than from 
2,000,0002. to 3,000,000/. annually. 

Spade husbandry will have a two-fold effect 
upon this state of our rural industry. In the 
first place, it will give more regular employ- 
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ment, and in the second place it will almost ex- 
tinguish poor rates, and hence turn money, 
at present flowing in this fruitless channel, into 
a productive one. There may therefore pro- 
bably be an increased demand for manufactured 
goods in England and the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, from this source, to the amount of from 
8,000,0002. to 10,000,000/. annually. 

In Ireland matters are very different from 
what they are in England in every respect. 
In the latter no advance of wages are pre- 
sumed to have taken place or alteration in the 
price of labour, while in the former wages 
must be doubled, tripled, and quadrupled, and 
the price of labour at the same time reduced. 
Before even an advance of wages can be ob- 
tained, an entire revolution must take place, 
not only in the system of Husbandry but 
also in the mode of living and working. 
The food, clothing, household accommodation, 
implements of the labourer, and his relation with 
his employer, must all be changed. This 
change is, no doubt, a work of gradation, 
and will take some considerable period of time 
before it can possibly be concluded: still the 
result is obvious if persevered in; for the facts 
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already adduced, relative to Irish workmen in 
our employment, prove that there can be no 
doubt whatever as to the practicability of the 
advancement of labour and wages to the 
English level, provided the necessary steps are 
taken to accomplish it, and that, too, at no 
distant period. — 

We have already stated the present wages of 
the Irish agricultural labourers, at 10,400,0002. 
per annum, their increased wages to the 
English level, 31,200,000/., giving a balance in 
favour of manufacturing industry of 20,800,0002 
The result, however, would be much greater 
than this figure represents: for the Irishman’s 
potato neither goes to the mill or bakehouse. 
If we suppose that potatoes to the value of 
2,000,000/. only were consumed, and that the 
balance of the 10,000,000/. was spent in the 
purchase of bread, then it is obvious that 
8,000,0002 would pass through the hands of 
the mealmonger, miller, and corn merchant, 
before its return to the pocket of the farmer, 
as it does in this country. The difference 
therefore would be 28,000,000 instead of 
20,000,0002.; and the difference in the cireu- 
lation of money, 28,000,0002 multiplied by 
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the number of exchanges between commercial 
parties —assuming that four-fifths of the 
labourers at present are paid their wages in 
potatoes, an assumption which is probably not 
far from the truth. Such a difference in the 
monetary world would obviously silence the 
present popular complaint, both in the Sister 
Isle and the Highlands of Scotland relative to 
the scarcity of money. 

That the principal amount of the increase of 
wages of the labouring population of Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland will find its way 
into the pockets of our commercial and manu- 
facturing classes of this country, for a time, 
we think will readily be granted from what 
has been said ; but that the whole, or eventually 
the major part, will flow in this channel we 
think very questionable, for the following, 
among many other reasons. 

The effect which an advance of wages from 
8d. to 2s. per day on the plan we propose, 
would have upon the manufacturing industry 
ef Ireland, would be the erection of machinery. 
This would become an unavoidable step on the 
part of the manufacturer. In Ulster generally, 
and in some parts of the south and western 
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provinces, the erection of machinery may 
justly be said to have commenced already ; and 
but for the restraints put upon it by agrarian 
calamities would have produced the most 
favourable results before this time. Remove 
those restraints, and its extension over the 
whole of the four provinces of the Sister Isle, 
on ascale not inferior to that which exists in 
this country, is the obvious result. 

We are aware that the opinions of some 
theorists differ widely from those contained in 
the last paragraph. They entertain those ex- 
alted notions of England’s unrivalled great- 
ness formerly alluded to, and assure themselves 
that the introduction of manufacturing industry 
into Ireland would be a hopeless as well as pro- 
fitless step, and that it is her wisest policy to 
limit her labours to the production of raw 
materials! “ She has,” say they, “very great 
facilities for the production of raw materials ; 
and it is in all respects more suitable for her as 
well as for England that she should direct her 
efforts to this department, and import manu- 
factured articles from Britain, than that she 
should attempt to enter into an unequal com- 
petition with the latter in manufacturing in- 
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dustry.” Instead, however, of the premises 
from which this conclusion is drawn being true, 
the opposite are so, and hence the inference 
ought .to be reversed. England contains 
greater facilities for growing raw materials of 
an exportable kind than Ireland, and Ireland 
greater facilities for manufacturing industry, 
and the production of raw materials of a non- 
exportable quality than England. 

Many other reasons have been advanced 
rather of a moral than physical character, vainly 
attempting to prove that Irishmen are un- 
qualified for the task of establishing artificial 
industry, so to speak, in their native country. 
Granting for the sake of argument that they 
were so, the question immediately starts up, — 
Would not Englishmen enter the field, em- 
brace the many advantages which the country 
naturally affords, and teach their English friends 
of the mother country that half the expense of 
transporting the raw material once across the 
channel is a remunerating profit through the 
instrumentality of machinery? Had reasons 
of the above description been valid, manu- 
facturing industry would long before now have 
been established in the sister country. 

@ 3 
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There is in man, not excluding Irishmen and 
Flighlandmen, a natural propensity to abridge 
labour by artificial means, whenever those 
means are placed within his reach. The 
manufacturing and commercial greatness of 
England and the Lowlands of Scotland has 
not been achieved by our aristocracy, but by 
our labouring people. Place the same means 
within the hands of Irishmen which English- 
men have enjoyed, and the same result will be 
ultimately obtained. The full employment of 
the whole of the agricultural population at 
wages above what they can make at hand- 
loom weaying, or similar branches of manu- 
facturing industry, would not only remove the 
present restraints upon the application of 
inanimate power to machinery, but also call 
into life the latent ingenuity and mechanical 
talents of Irishmen. ‘The rising generation of 
the different classes of the Sister Isle would 
become initiated into the different arts, ac- 
cording to their natural acquirements, and 
hence ultimately manufacture what goods they 
require for their own use. 

In England, the agricultural population in 
point of numbers is to that of the other 
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branches of industry as one to two nearly, 
while in Ireland this position is reversed, the 
agricultural population being double that of 
the others. ‘The possibility therefore is, that 
Ireland may ultimately double her present 
population without increasing the number of 
her agricultural labourers. 

3. The last question which we propose con- 
sidering is this: Will those schemes, when 
reduced to practice, make provision for all 
classes of the community? It will readily be 
perceived that in this they fall infinitely 
short. In Ireland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land they make a temporary provision for 
all classes, until they double their present 
numbers, — a limited period only, comparatively 
speaking, for either of those provinces. We 
formerly stated that English commerce is at 
present capable of supplying the quantity of 
manufactured goods which a reformed state of 
the country would require, while latterly we 
have been entertaining the probability of 
Ireland ultimately manufacturing articles for 
herself. In the sister country at present the 
number of agricultural labourers are nearly 
sufficient to cultivate every arable acre of her 
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four provinces with the spade; hence the 
whole of the increasing population of this class 
will have to be initiated into the manufacturing 
and commercial branches, so that the demand 
for English manufactures will gradually be- 
come less. On the other hand, in this country 
fortunately the case is very different, double 
the present number of agricultural labourers 
being ultimately required. Such being the 
case, it is more than probable that the increase 
of agricultural labourers in England will keep 
pace with the increase of manufacturing in- 
dustry in Ireland, so that evils resulting from 
this source may be avoided, and the balance of 
industry and trade be found more favourable 
for both countries. 

This, however, would not relieve Ireland 
from the consequences to which she would be 
subject at no very distant period, arising from 
her rapidily increasing population, nor even 
make provision for our present wants in this 
country. Spade husbandry makes a temporary 
provision for the increase upon the number of 
our agricultural labourers, but none for that 
of the other branches of English industry. No 
source of industry is opened up for the sons of 
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landlords and other capitalists, our farmers, our 
commercial and manufacturing classes—no pro- 
vision is made for the increase upon the numbers 
of those classes of the community. It is true 
that annuities have been proposed for the sons 
of landlords and capitalists. These, however, 
are only the means to an end. An annuity 
only represents the industry of the father, not 
that of theson. Itis only when they have been 
obtained, that the more important duties of 
industry devolve upon annuitants. With them- 
selves these would become extinct, leaving their 
families behind them unprovided for, unless the 
necessary means are used to provide against 
contingencies of this kind. 

There is perhaps no class of the community 
whose industry has been less fruitful than that 
of this, the reason of which is obvious, because 
no natural field has been open to its members 
which they could profitably occupy. The battle- 
field no doubt at one period was occupied by 
thousands of them, while the sword of the 
enemy kept pruning down their increasing 
numbers to a fruitful standard: but war has 
become antiquated. Post and pension, once so 
fashionable, have been declared incompatible 
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with the spirit of modern times; in short, 
landlords and capitalists have overgrown their 
industry. 

The other classes, above alluded to, are now 
little better situated. Formerly farmers’ sons 
found an asylum in towns, but now towns are 
crammed to overflowing, and a counter moye- 
ment is taking place of a very interesting 
character. Several of our towns-people at the 
present moment are making no mean efforts to 
attain to agricultural eminence, while many more 
are preparing to enter the field. There cannot 
be a doubt but that with the establishment of 
agricultural schools and colleges in every 
district and province of the kingdom, thousands 
of the sons of the other branches of industry 
will be trained up to agriculture. 

It is very evident therefore from the present 
position of British industry, that one element is 
still wanting in order to complete the theory 
which we have been proposing for the reform- 
ation of the United Kingdom and the final 
establishment of political health and general 
prosperity among all classes of the community. 
That element is colonisation. As soon as we 
have obtained anything like a prosperous state, 
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we must institute a national scheme of coloni- 
sation, in order to maintain that comparative 
state of prosperity, to organise which it is more 
than time we were commenced. 

Our system of emigration at present, instead 
of relieving us from the consequences of over 
population, rather adds to our calamity. It is 
a system only adapted for a state of adversity, 
while we want a system suitable for a state of 
prosperity. Some system therefore of a more 
extensive nature, and more encouraging to the 
different classes of society, must be devised and 
carried into effect. Colonisation, in short, 
must become a work of the mother country 
and not of her colonies, a branch of national 
industry having for its immediate object the 
making a suitable provision for the wants of 
the above classes not provided for, and ulti- 
mately for our whole surplus population. 

The two great classes for whom the present 
system is most defective in making provision 
are the sons and daughters of landlords, capi- 
talists, principal farmers, merchants, master 
mechanics and artisans of all kind, together with 
the sons and daughters of the labouring popula- 
tion in their employment, parties whose inter- 
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ests and duties can never be separated in 
any well-organised system of industry. The 
state of the labourer is always a sure index to 
the industry of the master. 

We propose a colonisation scheme analogous 
to the land-improving scheme already noticed, 
embracing manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustry as well as agricultural; and which would 
have for its object, not only the relieving this 
country of our superabundant population, but 
also the reduction of our national debt and the 
prosperity of our colonies. The principle of 
the plan by which we would accomplish this 
national work is the same as that already 
noticed under the land-improving scheme for 
this country, where it will be observed that we 
not only provided for redeeming the original 
outlay of 600,000,0002.,, but also 600,000,0002. 
worth of annuities and upwards, handing over 
to landlords afterwards property to the value of 
600,000,0002. returning 63 per cent. It is 
very evident, therefore, that not only may we 
relieve ourselves of our surplus population and 
national debt by a properly organised scheme of 
this kind, but also hand over to our posterity 
property to the value of this debt in the shape 
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of comfortable homes in our colonies as their 
patrimonial inheritance. By this scheme the 
domestic happiness of our emigrants would be 
in a measure secured before leaving the parent 
country, all those hardships and calamities 
which are at preseut experienced by settlers on 
their first landing avoided, and their ultimate 
success rendered undoubted. 

It will be observed, that it is unnecessary to 
earry out the details of the scheme to the same 
length in effecting the payment of our national 
debt, as stated above, in the purchasing of 
annuities, and handing eventually the property 
ereated to the landlord undiminished in value. 
We have only to create property to the value 
of the national debt in the shape of agricultural 
improvements, manufactories, roads, railways, 
&c. &c. This property will enhance the value 
of our colonial territories more than double that 
of itself to that class of our people more 
especially who stand the most in need of it. 
At present improvements sometimes increase 
the value of colonial lands twenty-fold, while 
the character of those improvements are out of 
date and totally unfit for the age we live in. 
This enhanced value could be easily transferred 
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to the national creditor on sufficiently liberal 
terms to encourage all classes of the community 
to emigrate. 

We have thus seen that in effecting the 
reformation of British industry, and the im- 
provement of the different classes of the com- 
munity, three separate schemes, as it were, are 
requisite, each comparatively distinct from the 
other, yet inseparably connected together; the 
prosperity of the one being as dependent upon 
the success of the other as is that of the different 
classes themselves. ‘The three schemes may 
be thus stated in connection with the several 
classes to which they are more immediately 
allied. 

1. The reformation of our labouring popu- 
lation, agricultural, commercial, and manufac- 
turing. This we proposed effecting through 
the instrumentality of task-work, spade hus- 
bandry, and the introduction of machinery into 
Treland and the Highlands of Scotland. 

2. A land-improving scheme comprehending 
every species of improvement connected with the 
soil. This scheme embraces the industry of 
landlords, capitalists, and all other classes not 
included in the first scheme. 
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_ 8. Colonisation, comprising the relieving this 
country of our surplus population, the reduction 
of our national debt, and the improvement of our 
colonies. ‘This scheme embraces the industry 
of all classes of the community, domestic and 
colonial. 

Hitherto we have been more than brief on 
every point of the subject touched upon; and 
in offering a few practical remarks upon each 
of those schemes the same cursory mode of 
treatment must be observed. 

1, The reformation of our labouring popu- 
lation. From what has been said in a former 
page it will be perceived that the immediate 
reformation of this class depends entirely upon 
the gaining of one point—the performance of 
an additional quantity of agricultural labour 
by the present number of labourers, principally 
in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, so 
as to restore the balance of industry to a proper 
state of equilibrium. By obtaining this increase 
of industry, we obtain at the same time an 
increase of agricultural produce exceeding in 
value some 40,000,0002. annually, which enables 
us to increase the wages ‘of our agricultural 
labourers to this amount, and those of our 
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commercial and manufacturing classes the same. 
These may appear large figures, viewing them 
in the gross; but when subdivided among those 
whose industry they are presumed to reward, 
they are no larger than our present deplorable 
condition demands. This scheme naturally 
divides itself into two branches —/irst, the re- 
formation of our agricultural labourers; and 
second, the reformation of our manufacturing 
and commercial ones. 

1. The reformation of our agricultural la- — 
bourers, alluding principally to Ireland and the © 
Highlands of Scotland. On the very threshold 
of the matter we are met by many jarring 
elements. We proposed the circumstances of 
the farm servants of England and the Lowlands 
of Scotland as a common standard; but when 
we enter the domestic circle, and witness the 
food, household accommodation, and general 
management of the one; and the food, house-— 
hold accommodation, and general management 
of the other, we perceive differences which 
cannot be reconciled. A change somewhere 
is demanded, and the demand is responded to 
by the interest of the landlord, the tenant, the 
labourer himself, and the whole body of the 
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community together. We must, therefore, im- 
prove our own industry at home before we can 
recommend it as an example to others. 

The principal difference between the food 
of our English and Scotch labourers lies in the 
quantity of animal food consumed by the former, 
and the oatmeal and milk consumed by the 
latter. In some parts of Scotland a sufficient 
quantity of animal food is now beginning to 
be used daily, but generally speaking there is 
not. On the other hand, the almost total 
exclusion of oatmeal, and in the majority of 
eases milk, from the diet of the English labourer 
is very much against him, and subjects him to 
many pinching consequences during years of 
searcity which otherwise would be greatly 
alleviated. Many of them with whom we 
conversed on this subject during the high 
prices of 1847 appeared sensible of their loss; 
but they had no opportunity of bettering their 
condition. What oatmeal is offered for sale in 
this country is only ground for dogs. No 
doubt it is used in such a coarse form in some 
parts of Scotland, Ireland, and the north of 
England. We are perfectly aware of the fact, 
but we are also aware that when it is exported 
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to other parts it has to be ground over again 
before it can be used. Over almost the whole 
of the northern counties of England, and in 
many cases in the midland and southern pro- 
vinces, the children of the rich receive oatmeal 
pudding and milk for breakfast in preference 
to any other species of food; but although a diet 
the most suitable for the children of the la- 
bouring man, it is wholly excluded from his 
table. England can only manufacture and 
cook oatmeal for the dogs and children of her 
grandees ! 

There cannot be a doubt but that both parties, 
English and Scotch, are very much prejudiced 
in favour of their own peculiar mode of living, 
without even stopping to reflect upon the 
validity of the grounds which they have for 
being so; and that a medium between the two 
extremes which they severally follow would 
be much more favourable and nourishing for 
either. Science undoubtedly recommends to 
both the use of flour manufactured, not from 
wheat exclusively, but from all our cereal and 
lezuminous plants cultivated for their seeds 
according to their several merits; and also the 
consumption of animal and vegetable food, in 
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general, in a very different manner from what 
they are used by either party at present. 

The principal difference which exists between 
the household accommodation of the two coun- 
tries lies in the situation of the labourer’s 
cottage, and the consequent difference in the 
relation between him and his master occasioned 
thereby. So far as the mere construction and 
character of the buildings are concerned, the 
difference is immaterial to notice; but the 
difference in the situation of the cottage requires 
particular attention. Over a large extent of 
England the cottages of the labourers are 
grouped together in villages and hamlets, while 
in Scotland every farmer almost without ex- 
ception has a sufficient number of cottages and 
gardens upon his farm with which to accom- 
modate his labourers. That of a house and. 
garden is the principal Article for consideration 
with every married man to whom terms of 
agreement are proposed by the farmer, or who 
shall offer his services to him; and when a 
farmer is renting a farm, the accommodation for 
servants is not the last thing he looks after. 

The Scotch system will readily be perceived 
to be mutually beneficial for master and servant. 
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—both in a moral and physical light. To 
the labourer this is more particularly the case. 
The fact of the labourer’s cottage being con- 
tinually under the eye of the farmer induces 
him to pay more deference to the value of 
moral character. Not only is the character of 
the labourer himself more narrowly examined, 
but also that of his wife and family. Well-dis- 
posed servants have a twofold interest in assist- 
ing their masters in this selection. They not 
only procure good fellow-workmen, but also 
honest and exemplary neighbours. They are 
thus relieved from the curse of the village 
system, the ensnaring influence of bad example. 
The farmer is also in some measure necessitated 
to cultivate the moral and physical welfare of 
his subjects; but whatever interest he and his 
wife may take in the management of their 
domestic affairs, and the comforts of the cottage, 
which are seldom overlooked during periods of 
sickness or adversity, their immediate presence 
daily among them exercises a powerful and 
salutary influence. It checks the many way- 
ward propensities of children — incites and 
supports the timely authority of parents, and 
indirectly, as it were, trains up the rising gene- 
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ration to that forethought and circumspection 
which they generally maintain after they attain 
to maturity. The labourer again has always 
his work contiguous to him,—he diets at his 
own table with his wife and family, — takes 
a delight in the retirement of his cottage and 
the produce of his garden; and becomes in- 
variably interested in the prosperity of every- 
thing around him, whether belonging to himself, 
his fellow-labourers and cottagers, or to his 
employer. 7 

There is obviously here a wide field of indus- 
try for English landlords to cultivate and im- 
prove. The village system must be done away 
with, and comfortable cottages with gardens 
attached erected upon every farm for the ac- 
commodation of a suitable number of labourers. 

In this country the system of taskwork is 
more generally adhered to than in the north; 
which no doubt arises from the difference in 
the character of the relation between master 
and servant above alluded to. The adoption 
of taskwork, however, would not necessarily 
change the principle of that relation, but on the 
contrary would rather give a more durable 
character to it, In point of fact, the principle 
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of taskwork is already in operation in Scotland; 
for at every job to which the labourer is sent, a 
certain quantity of work is expected to be per- 
formed by him, and which is acknowledged by 
himself as just to be given. A Scotch hind en- 
gaged for twelve months, at a fixed amount of 
wages, is perfectly aware that if he falls short 
of the quantity of work which he daily ought 
to perform, a brief termination to the relation 
between him and his master will be the result. 
Taskwork, however, on the English plan is 
decidedly preferable, and the interest of both 
parties requires that it should be more strictly 
adhered to. 

In Ireland the relation between master and 
servant is the same as it is in this country where 
the workman is engaged by the day. Over a 
large extent of the Highlands of Scotland it is 
similar. In some parts of the latter, where the 
husbandry of the Lowlands has been introduced, 
the farmer furnishes household accommodation 
for his principal. servants, such as ploughmen, 
cattlemen, and shepherds. But in the High- 
lands taskwork is much more loudly called for 
than it is in the Lowlands. 

' Confining our remarks to Ireland, we may 
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briefly remark that the cabins of the labour- 
ing classes require no farther notice in a work 
of this kind, than their immediate condemnation, 
and the erection of proper new ones, in accord- 
ance with those which we propose for England. 
We cannot estimate the number of new cot- 
tages and gardens required for Ireland at less 
than 1,000,000, which at 602. each will cost 
60,000,000/. Some Irish landlords may probably 
stare at such an expenditure, but never was 
money better invested than would 60,000,000/ 
in the erection of comfortable cottages for the 
Irish peasantry at present, as above recom- 
mended. 

The minute subdivision of land, and the 
erection of miserable cabins upon those divisions, 
instead of being a blessing to small farmers, has 
hitherto been experienced by them as a very 
heavy clog upon their industry, and will be > 
experienced still more so before an effectual 
reformation of the country takes place, more 
especially in Ulster and other places, where 
fines and other burdens have been imposed upon 
them. Many of the small Ulster tenants we 
found had borrowed money from a race of 
money-jobbers, to purchase tenant-rights, or 
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cover misfortunes, and were paying from 6 to 
123 per cent of annual interest for such loans. 
Instead of appropriating any extra wages which 
they might happen to make to the purchase of 
proper food and clothing, they hoarded them 
up, either for the purpose of paying those 
shameful exactions in the shape of interest, or 
else to purchase a small farm of land. During 
the quarter ending Lady Day 1845, the family 
already alluded to left in our hands, out of 
their 30s. of weekly earnings, the sum of 82; 
which went to liquidate a sum of money pre- 
viously borrowed for the purpose of purchasing 
the tenant-right of a small cottage and garden. 
The family were the tenant-right richer, but 
they were the same nerveless, potato-fed family 
as before, and void of that relation with their 
employer which entitles them to permanent 
employment. 

The general advancement of wages to 2s. per 
day, by taskwork, with cottages, gardens, and 
regular employment to labourers from large 
farmers, and the consequent elevation of their 
circumstances above the circumstances of those 
who have small farms, without employment extra- 
neous of them, will eventually put a stop to that 
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unbounded desire for small holdings, which at 
present reigns in every province of Ireland. Any 
one practically acquainted with the dependence 
of an Irish labourer at present, will readily excuse 
his ambition to possess a small farm of land to 
grow him potatoes. Elevate his condition above 
this dependence, and you at once annihilate this 
ambition for such a farm, and make him am- 
bitious only to excel as an industrious labourer. 

The effects of innutritious food upon the 
physical system are obvious. The Irish la- 
bourer knows nothing else but the almost 
exclusive diet of potatoes. He has been ac- 
customed to this species of food from infancy, 
and it is the only one which is naturally relished 
by him. There are theorising parties, however, 
who haye themselves been brought up on more 
substantial food, who appear to think that a 
** belly-full of potatoes ” is sufficient for an Irish 
Jabourer! nay, who in the reduction of their 
theories to practice even attempt to reduce the 
daily allowance of them! Such theories, how- 
ever, unfortunately for the Sister Isle, cannot be 
supported by facts; but, on the contrary, are 
entirely overthrown by them. We have had 
such theories preached up to us,— Irish la- 
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bourers accused as lazy, and even unable té 
work, but to us the want of industry on the 
part of the servant was the clearest evidence 
of a greater want on the part of the master. 
We have always been accustomed to consider 
it a duty incumbent upon us, not only to teach 
our servants, when working by the piece or on 
taskwork, how to perform a quantity of work 
for their own sakes as quality for ours, but 
also to see that they had a sufficiency of whole- 
some food such as would enable them to do so, 
convinced that this was no more social duty 
than wise policy. It is a well-established fact, 
and one experienced by every labouring man, 
that that muscular strength which is so abso- 
lutely necessary for him to possess, can only be 
acquired by a combination of hard labour and 
proper feeding; and that the two are insepa- 
rably connected together. Hence, also, the 
physical improvement of the labouring popu- 
lation of Ireland, as the amelioration of their 
domestic circumstances, must ever be insepa- 
rably connected with the agricultural improve- 
ment of her provinces as already noticed; but 
the former must have precedence of the latter as 
cause has precedence of effect. What farmer 
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yokes his plough without first having fed his 
horses and seen that otherwise they had been 
properly cared for? How much more shall we 
attend to the wants of our fellow-creatures ! 
Owing to very peculiar circumstances, we 
have had perhaps a wider field for experiment 
and observation than many practical men, both 
in Ireland and also in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, among the potato-fed labourers of the 
north, while we have been able at the same 
time to contrast our experience in those two 
provinces with that in England and the Low- 
lands of Scotland. The result of our observa- 
tion, independent of any chemical knowledge 
which we may possess, satisfies us that no 
labouring man can consume a quantity of 
potatoes sufficient to supply the muscular waste 
of the body while subjected to hard labour. 
In Ireland we had servants of every extrac- 
English, Scotch and Irish, Celt and 
Saxon, and found them alike. The anxiety of 
the poor people to ameliorate their condition, 
and their inability to do so for the want of 
physical support, furnished a subject of serious 
contemplation to us. By the successful opera- 
tion of taskwork among them for two years, 
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we were able with drudgery on our part, and 
more than drudgery on theirs, to effect a con- 
siderable advance upon their wages, as already 
noticed, to nearly the English level; but then 
the workman was never master of his work — 
his task was master of him, so to speak, and 
the result was that he was daily over-exhausted. 

On the contrary, we have observed, that 
where our labourers used a totally different 
species of food from potatoes, subsisting on 
what contained the largest quantities of the 
constituent elements of muscle, they were in- 
variably the most industrious and laborious 
servants — the hardest workers and the least 
fatigued at the close of a day’s work. 

The body requires daily a certain supply of 
particular elements to balance the daily waste. 
This waste is increased by laborious exercise, 
and it will be found, on making the necessary 
inquiry, that the quantity of potatoes consumed 
by Irish labourers is quite deficient of the re- 
quisite amount of those particular elements. 
A labourer, it is true, may cram a sufficient 
quantity into his stomach, but his stomach will 
not digest them. It cannot appropriate from 
them the necessary elements required for the 
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reparation of the body under severe exercise. 
It is therefore physically impossible for Ireland 
to undergo the hard labour of England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and hence obtain the 
same rate of wages until this deficiency has 
been supplied by means of proper food and 
clothing. 

About the commencement of digging the new 
potatoes, where two or three hundred of 
labourers are collected together at one job, the 
- quantity of excrementitious matter surrounding 
the work presents a sight sufficient to make the 
most obtuse observer relinquish his favourite 
theory of exclusive potato-feeding. The case 
of a labouring man under such circumstances 
is truly deplorable. Those only can under- 
stand his condition, moral and physical, who 
have experienced the cravings of hunger, and 
the racking sensations occasioned by the over- 
exertion of the muscular system. The chas- 
tisement with which it has pleased Providence 
to visit the country since Lady Day 1845, will 
greatly tend to modify the peculiar notions of 
Irishmen relative to feeding their labourers so 
exclusively upon potatoes. Master and servant 
are justly suffering together. The punishment 
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inflicted is not greater than the system de- 
served; and no doubt both will look upon the 
produce of a conacre with considerable suspicion 
for the future: so that, viewing the potato 
failure prospectively, we cannot help pausing 
over the probability that it has been laid on 
Ireland by the hand of one who sticketh closer 
to her than a brother. 

The body of a labouring man may justly be 
said to be in an unnatural state, certain parts 
undergoing greater waste than others, accord- 
ing to the character of the work at which he is 
employed; and hence the natural disposition of 
man to evade labour altogether. This un- 
natural and artificial state of the body, instead 
of being injurious to its health and existence, is 
wisely ordained to be otherwise; and hence 
again the awful consequences to those tribes 
and nations who have followed the natural dis- 
position. 

The world presents us with a lamentable 
evidence of the general degeneracy in the 
moral and physical character of the human race. 
To such an extent have the intellectual facul- 
ties as well as the material system of man been 
changed and deteriorated in many instances, 
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that Natural History has had her difficulties in 
distinguishing between certain of the offspring 
of Adam on the one hand, and the brute cre- 
ation on the other. There is scarcely, perhaps, 
‘any subject in the world more humiliating to 
the pride of man, than the study of the natural 
history of himself; and there cannot be a 
doubt but that the species of food, clothing, 
and exercise of the body, were the material 
means used in effecting those physical changes 
which have taken place in the family of 
Adam. pe: 

_ There are many obstacles connected with the 
introduction of taskwork into Ireland, which 
are not experienced in this country, where the 
system has been in operation from time im- 
memorial, and which make their appearance 
immediately on entering the field of practice. 
We shall briefly notice a few of those obstacles, 
which will readily convince our agricultural 
readers of this country of the necessity of more 
attention being paid to this branch of Irish 
industry than has hitherto been done. Had 
one-fourth of the attention been paid to it, 
which has been paid to political movements 
connected with parliament, the sister country 
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would evidently have enjoyed very different 
circumstances from what she does at present. 
On the part of the servant there are perhaps 
fewer difficulties to overcome than there are on 
the part of the master. In the majority of 
cases we found Irishmen as anxious and willing 
to embrace every opportunity of ameliorating 
their condition as we found Englishmen or 
Scotchmen, if not the most anxious and willing 
of the three, considering their peculiar situation, 
and the difficulties in which they were in- 
volved. A few no doubt would have rather 
chosen day work and small wages, in preference 
to exertion at taskwork; but these were the 
exception in the one country, as they are in 
the others. 

There is also a prevalent anxiety on the part 
of employers to better the condition of their 
labourers; but very unfortunately, three-fourths 
of this class know little or nothing as to the 
value of labour, and still less as to how it ought 
to be performed; while the remainder only 
know how to handle an Irish spade and shovel. 
The disadvantages under which both lie are 
obvious and almost inseparably connected with 
each other, but can only be properly compre- 
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hended by those who are practically acquainted 
with labour and can handle both the English 
and Irish spade and shovel. Such an one, 
although but slightly versed in mechanical 
science, will readily perceive from the Irish- 
man’s method of working his long-handled 
implements over his knee, that with half the 
power applied in equal times, he performs a 
given quantity of work in twice the time; or 
he performs in two days, what he ought to do 
in one with actually less muscular waste of 
the body. Hence, the excessive hurry and the 
bustling evolutions of the workmen the moment 
they are put upon taskwork and begin to 
exert themselves in order to advance their 
wages; and hence also the deception passed 
on observers ignorant of the cause of this ex- 
cessive activity. 

To illustrate this by an instance: —In 1843 
we drained and trenched some sixteen to twenty 
acres for green crop. The work was done by 
the task. The workmen wrought furiously as 
if determined to triple their wages. Their 
activity was admired by the generality of on- 
lookers, but differently appreciated by different 
individuals; while we were striving as fast 
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as we were able to undo it and to get the 
workmen into the English method of working 
as near as possibly could be accomplished with 
the implements in use. Few if any compre- 
hended our object. In 1845 the workmen 
were performing more work than in 1843 with 
almost half the bodily evolutions. In conse- 
quence of this change different conclusions 
were arrived at. All parties were agreed as 
to the justness of the system of taskwork in 
the abstract, but then a variety of consider- 
ations, if such they may be called, got afloat to 
prevent a unanimous opinion relative to the 
intrinsic value of labour, the equity of the 
specific arrangement. One party thought the 
men were not working so hard as they did on 
previous occasions. Another party fancied the 
work was more easily performed ; a third, that 
it was got over in a more superficial manner. 
A fourth party very gravely concluded that 
the poor fellows were beginning to fag. These 
and many other erroneous notions were mooted 
by parties who knew nothing of the value of 
labour, all of which were calculated to oppose 
the general adoption of the system, and even to 
cramp its healthy operation where reduced to 
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practice. With regard to the actual expense 
of the work alluded to above, the facts are 
these. In March 1843 when we commenced, 
provisions were cheap, and we fixed the price 
of labour considerably under that current in 
this country at the time by fully two shillings 
per week on the labour of aman. This price 
was not increased in 1845. 

Another and perhaps not the least of the 
many obstacles which oppose the successful 
introduction of taskwork into Ireland, is the 
fixing of a limit to the earnings of the work- 
man. In the north where the wages are 1s. 
per day we found this ze plus ultra to be 
7s. 6d. weekly. Hence the erroneous conclu- 
sions noticed in the last paragraph: the labourer 
to whom we paid 10s. weekly only earned 
7s. 6d. of them; while, in point of fact, he 
earned 12s. in order to do justice to Ireland. 
In a different part of the country, where the 
ordinary wages of a man were eightpence per 
day, we found tenpence the limit of the task. 
For instance, in the interior of Ireland we 
made up to a man draining upon the demesne 
of a resident landlord. The labourer was upon 
taskwork. The utmost he was making was 
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tenpence per day. He was anxious, he said, to 
make a shilling, but could not accomplish it. 
According to the price which he was allowed 
he ought to have made 2s. per day or 12s. 
weekly, and that too with much more ease to 
himself than he was making the 5s. Any 
Englishman would have made the 12s.; as 
would also many of the Irishmen in our em- 
ployment in the north. The question then 
may be asked: Why did not this workman 
execute as much work as the workmen of this 
country do? or why, in other words, did he 
not receive the same wages? The task was 
looked upon as impossible in the district. It 
had never been in practice, nor ever could be, 
was the opinion of every practical man in the 
locality. Even had this man made 2s. per day, 
the next job would have been so reduced in 
price as to bring down his wages to the common 
standard of the district. 

Irish labourers are, in general, sufficiently 
knowing not to spoil a good job when they get 
one, and the drainer above referred to, even had 
he received double the price allowed him on 
the oecasion, would not have ventured beyond 
ls. per day on any account. Some time pre- 
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vious to 1843 part of the lands which we 
trenched at 3/. 4s. per acre, was dug only half the 
depth at the cost of some 6/., the top spit being 
more easily dug than the bottom one. In- 
stances of this kind are not confined indeed to 
Ireland. They are also to be found in England, 
wherever parties unacquainted with labour com- 
mence to let work upon task; but in Ireland 
it operates as a serious clog upon the advance- 
ment of industry and comfort among the la- 
bouring population. 

From these remarks it will readily be per- 
ceived that the first practical step in the re- 
formation of Ireland is the instruction of the 
peasantry how to execute the necessary quantity 
of labour, in order to obtain sufficient wages. 
In the performance of this task many weighty 
and important responsibilities obviously devolve 
upon the landlord and large farmer which we 
shall subsequently notice. The counter duties 
of the servant will appear obvious when we 
state those of the master. 

2. The reformation of our commercial and 
manufacturing classes. The practice of task- 
work is in full operation among the labouring 


portion of these two classes, so that all that is 
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necessary to be procured for them is full 
employment, which will naturally follow an 
increased demand for manufactured goods from 
the agricultural body. Remunerating employ- 
ment, however, we have seen is not all that is 
necessary in order to secure the comfort and 
happiness of the labouring man. Proper food, 
clothing, and household accommodation are also 
requisite and indispensable. In alluding to the 
food of the agricultural labourer, we only 
noticed that which is destined to supply the 
wants of the stomach. But animal and vege- 
table food, however well proportioned, are but 
one of two elements necessary to supply the 
wants of the body. The respiratory organs 
require to be, if possible, more carefully ad- 
ministered to than the other. 

The household accommodation appropriated 
to this class of our labouring population is de- 
plorable in the extreme, more especially as 
regards ventilation. Nowhere is this more 
conspicuously to be observed than in the me- 
tropolis itself. The crowded state of London 
is shameful. Half the iniquity and discontent- 
ment, as well as half the bad health, re- 
sult from the inferior character and crowded 
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state of the lodgings of the lower orders of the 
people. This is not only applicable to the old 
houses in the narrow lanes of the city, but 
also to buildings, comparatively of yesterday’s 
erection. The maxim acted upon by every 
town is perhaps the most narrow that can 
well be imagined. If an acre of land in 
London is worth more than fen in any other 
part of Middlesex, surely the wisdom of the 
metropolis is to possess as many acres as pos- 
sible. Is this the maxim she has acted upon ? 
The very contrary has been her policy! The 
house in which we lodge presents a fair ex- 
terior to Albany Street, but its value is greatly 
depreciated by the crowded state of the houses 
between it and the canal basin. Here there 
are four ranges of buildings, where there only 
ought to have been but one. These appear to 
be principally occupied by the labouring classes. 
A little more acquaintance with science, and 
the elements of health, will teach both parties 
the folly of their present conduct. We our- 
selves can honestly tell the landlord of the 
buildings in which we live, that were it not for 
the value of his tenant, we should put ex- 


tremely little value upon our lodgings. 
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The health of towns is a subject which 
would require volumes to do justice to it, in- 
stead of the few passing remarks which we are 
able to bestow upon it in this place. It is a 
field of industry which has hitherto been 
seriously neglected, but which is likely to be 
differently occupied for the future. Several 
important improvements are now in progress 
in London, having this among other things for 
their object. The clearance system of every 
kind cannot be too effectually persevered in: 
but while this is being done, more stringent 
measures must be enforced for the purpose of 
preventing the possibility of present evils being 
experienced for the future, than are yet adopted, 
Little Albany Street, &c. must be built on 
Hampstead Common. Our municipal autho- 
rities must not only prevent, but remove every 
human habitation from such and similar filthy 
localities, which are a disgrace both to those 
who own, those who occupy, and those who 
allow them. 

If, instead of old houses and crowded back 
lanes being set apart for our labouring popu- 
lation in towns, and every other door appa- 
rently shut against them, a society, supported 
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by the different mechanics, artisans, and working 
people themselves, was to organize itself, having 
for its object the building of houses entirely 
adapted for the accommodation of this class, in 
every airy and healthy district of large towns, 
with gymnasiums attached for the purpose of 
affording youth the necessary amount of exer- 
cise so absolutely requisite for health, and the 
proper developement of the body, half the rents 
which they now pay would soon redeem the 
outlay. A general benefit would be gained in 
the end, were even a consideration made to the 
society in the shape of taxes and towns’ dues, 
by the different urban authorities. 

The scheme would exercise a_ threefold 
effect. 1st. It would promote a different 
spirit among proprietors in the erection of new 
houses, and the patching up of old ones. 
There is as much household accommodation in 
London unoccupied at present, as would suit 
the majority of this class well, if not the 
whole of them who are badly situated, were 
houses so constructed that this accommodation 
could be let to them. The wants of the 
labourer, however, are not consulted, but the 
wants of the landlord and tenant; and hence, 
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as is invariably the case, the interests of the 
whole are sacrificed. We are busy building 
for grandees, while two thirds of our people 
are beggars! 2d. It would inspire a different 
and more elevated feeling among the working 
classes themselves for the quality of their 
lodgings, and in a great measure place the 
better-disposed of them beyond the influence of 
the grosser characters. 3d. It would reduce 
the value of old buildings, prove a salutary 
check to worthless characters offering long 
rents for them, in the hopes of being able to 
sublet to lodgers, and rerider the removal of all 
those abominable nests more easily accom- 
plished. 

The household accommodation of the work- 
man can never be separated from his wages. 
Inferior quality, especially bad ventilation, low 
wages, and little work performed daily, are 
three things inseparably connected together. 
Any master who has studied the value of the 
work performed by a labourer, both as to 
quantity and quality, will readily admit that 
5s. per week falls infinitely short of existing 
differences among them, occasioned not by 
a lazy disposition or unhealthy constitution 
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naturally, as many ignorantly imagine, but 
from the want of proper food, clothing, and 
household accommodation. Such being the 
case, the master who pays his servant 20s. only 
receives 15s. worth of labour for it. He 
sacrifices 5s. to his own want of industry, in 
not interesting himself in behalf of the house- 
hold accommodation of his servant. He may, it 
is true, adopt means to prevent this sacrifice 
directly, but if he does so, he, in nine cases out 
of ten, loses double indirectly. Millions have 
been annually sacrificed upon this altar by our 
commercial and manufacturing capitalists, the 
consequences of which they have deservingly 
experienced, but which they have unhappily 
been unable to comprehend; and hence the 
reason why they have always so strenuously 
endeayoured to tax the landed interest with 
their own misconduct. 

In town, as in country, every master ought 
to furnish household accommodation for his 
workman, of a quality, so far as health is con- 
cerned, at least equal to that of his own. We 
would act upon the principle of building new 
houses for both parties, and when the old ones 
were unfit to live in, rebuild agains Where 
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one man could not live, we would rest satisfied 
with the experiment; and not attempt to 
naturalize our species by a system of pro- 
gressive training to live in sinks of iniquity 
degrading to the British character. 

Although we do not experience the effects 
of living in London to be greater than what 
we anticipated, still we feel a very material 
difference in the quality of the air which we 
breathe, and this difference is doubled and 
tripled as we proceed towards the centre of 
the town. The air is not only more densely 
loaded with smoke, but also by many other 
impurities; and although the last may not be 
traceable to any particular source, yet they are 
sensibly felt as being present in a greater 
degree. There can be no doubt as to the 
cause of such a difference, and of the impurity 
of the air in general. The whole arises from 
the immense amount of decomposition con- 
tinually taking place. Among old houses, this 
waste is of course greatest where the materials 
of the buildings were originally of equal quality. 
Every house with all its contents is daily and 
hourly undergoing dissolution, and hence giving 
off part of their constituent elements in a 
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gaseous form, materially affecting the purity 
of the atmosphere, and the vitality of those 
who inhale it. 

In many of our vineries, peach-houses, &c. 
are yet to be seen flues through which smoke is 
conducted for the purpose of heating them. 
These are often of tortuous length. In theory, 
we see no difficulty in building a city ten times 
the size of London, and removing the whole of 
the smoke and foul air from the interior of every 
house in it to any distance beyond its environs 
by properly constructed flues, communicating 
with every apartment in every house by means 
of chimnies, tubes, &e. Any velocity of current 
could be given to the air in the flues by means 
of machinery at the exterior vent, where the 
contents would be discharged. The whole 
smoke as it was discharged could be condensed 
and appropriated to agricultural or other pur- 
poses. The state of the air in every room, 
bed-room, cellar, storehouse, &c. could be regu- 
lated by machinery, self-acting or otherwise, 
and supplied afresh from the untainted atmo- 
sphere without. In theory we see no difficulty 
in erecting the whole and keeping it clean and in 
working order, but we see many difficulties in 
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reducing such a theory to practice in the present 
capital of the empire, but none which may not 
ultimately be overcome by the industry and 
genius of its inhabitants. 

2. Land-improving scheme. The compre- 
hensive character of this subject will readily 
be understood when we mention the fact, that 
it embraces the whole of the tenant-right 
question now engrossing so much of the atten- 
tion of the agricultural world. It does so, not 
only in rural subjects, but alsoin urban. = It 
includes every improvement which adds to the 
amount and value of public and private property. 
In offering a few practical remarks upon the 
present practice, and that which we propose 
for the future, we shall confine ourselves to agri- 
cultural subjects. 

For the sake of perspicuity as well as brevity, 
let us take anexample, say three farms capable 
of undergoing very great permanent improve- 
ments. One farm is in this country, another 
in Scotland, and a third in Ireland. The two 
former contain 200 acres each, and the latter 
only5. The three farms belong to one landlord, 
whose duty to himself, his family, and the 
public is to improve them, He is unable to do 
so personally, and therefore the state authorises 
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him by Acts of Parliament to transfer his obli- 
gations to tenants, the good-will of the business, 
to use a commercial phrase, for a term of years, 
securing to the latter the privileges of the former 
according to agreement. ‘The farms are to let 
on leases: among others six unexceptionable 
candidates make their appearance. Invariably 
when taking a farm the worst tenants are the 
loudest in their pretensions to merits of a 
superior kind; and the small ones of the Sister 
Isle are not the least noisy. In the present 
case, however, all are equal. 

The English candidates A. B. concur in 
their opinions relative to the conditions of lease 
and the meliorations to be executed. They 
harmonise with those of the landlord and his 
duty to the nation. They are just what they 
should be. A. offers 2102 and B. 2002 The 
former, from being equally an industrious, im- 
proving, and in every respect an eligible farmer, 
becomes tenant, and consequently receives pos- 
session of the farm for the period of one year 
certain. Both parties being satisfied with each 
other, the relation continues to subsist between 
them. At the expiry of a definite period of 
time, say twenty years, an advance of rent is 
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justly expected by the landlord, the improve- 
ments having been admitted to be such that the 
tenant would have no claim upon the landlord 
at the expiry of such a period ; in other words, 
that they would have redeemed the outlay 
within that period. Accordingly, the farm is 
examined by competent judges, the promises of 
the tenant are found honourably fulfilled, and 
an award pronounced, allowing the landlord 
6s. 6d. per acre of additional rent, to which the 
tenant concurs. 

The Scotch farmers C. and D. are also equal 
in their promises as to meliorations, perfectly 
satisfied as to the general articles of lease, but 
the offer of C. is accepted for the same reason 
that A.’s was in the last case; and accordingly 
he becomes tenant for a term of nineteen years 
on condition of paying 210. of rent, and execu- 
ting the improvements. At the expiry of his 
lease, C. stands exactly in the same position 
with his landlord as we found A.—takes a se- 
cond nineteen years’ lease, agreeing to pay 
6s. 6d. per acre of additional rent. 

The two Irish farmers E. and F. are also 
agreed upon the extent of meliorations which 
they intend to execute, and are perfectly satisfied 
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with the tenant-right. EE. offers 5/. 5s. and FI. 
51. Both parties being equal in other respects 
the offer of the former is accepted, and he be- 
comes tenant for a term of years, at the expiry 
of which he renews his lease, agreeing to pay 
6s. 6d. per acre of additional rent. 

In the above three examples it will readily 
be perceived that A., C., and E., by agreeing to 
become industrious and improving tenants, ex- 
clude themselves from having any claims upon 
their landlords at the expiry of their leases 
for meliorations executed by them. 

What is true of permanent improvements is 
also true of specific modes of husbandry. In 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred A., C., 
and E. promise to cultivate on the most improved 
system. If for instance, therefore, we suppose 
that during the currency of a lease, artificial 
manures shall be discovered, and that the 
application of these shall actually enhance the 
value of the soil 6s. 6d. per acre, over and above 
all expenses, the tenant positively excludes 
himself from having any right to make a claim 
upon the landlord at the expiry of his lease 
for some 5/. per acre. The argument of E. 
that F. will give 25/. for his tenant-right is 
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untenable, and cannot fora moment be listened 
to. It amounts to neither less nor mere than 
this, that if the landlord will allow it, his tenant 
K. through the instrumentality of a third party 
BF. will pick his pocket of some 251. honestly. 
For the same reason, if tenants adopt a more 
efficient system of culture, as spade husbandry, 
on the plan we propose, thereby doubling the 
acreable produce of the kingdom, they have no 
right on that account to make a demand upon 
British landlords of something more than the 
fee-simple of their farms at the expiry of 
their leases. Compliance with such demands 
enforced by statutory enactments or otherwise 
would be a direct violation of the contract 
existing between parties. 

In some cases again it is agreed upon that 
the tenant shall receive payment at the expiry 
of his lease for meliorations executed by him 
during its currency. Let us now suppose that 
in the above three examples the landlord is con- 
ventionally obligated to pay for meliorations, 
and see how it will affect the several interests 
of parties. 

1. In this case the primary obligations on 
the part of the landlord have reference to 
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possession and the payment at the expiry of 
the lease of say 5/. per acre for meliorations 
executed by the tenant, or 10002. for the erection 
of houses and fences. The question therefore 
is, what are to be the counter obligations of 
thetenant? One of these, it must be admitted, 
is the execution of the meliorations. The other 
is the amount of additional rent, which the six 
candidates may think or judge the additional 
obligation on the part of the landlord worth 
to them. It is very obvious that all stand 
again upon equal footing, so that being equal 
in judgment A., C., and E. arrive at the same 
conclusion. In the former case they calculated 
upon a certain percentage to redeem the outlay, 
and in the present they give this percentage as 
additional rent. 

Let us again suppose that the landlord shall 
advance 1000/. to each of the first two tenants, 
A.and C., and 257. to E., at their entry to their 
respective farms, for the purpose of effecting 
the meliorations in question. The counter 
obligations on the part of the tenants would, 
now, obviously, be the immediate payment of 
interest in the shape of say 6s. 6d. per acre of 
additional rent. 
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According to the above three examples, 
showing the different plans by which improve- 
ments are effected by landlords and tenants at 
present, it will readily be perceived that it is 
immaterial to either party what the law of 
the land may be, or what the relation between 
them — the whole depending upon the fact of 
the 5/. per acre being properly invested in 
meliorating their farms. It is from this source 
alone that any benefit is to be derived, and 
from none other. There are many practical 
questions, however, arising out of this view of 
the subject, where the several interests of 
parties may or may not be seriously affected 
according to circumstances. 

1. The above examples cannot be admitted 
as strictly in accordance with present practice, 
generally speaking. They rather exemplify 
the equitable principles by which parties are 
guided in the discharge of their several duties to 
one another, than show the result of those 
principles when reduced to practice. For © 
instance, in the above three examples, we have 
supposed that the meliorations are wholly 
effected by either landlord or tenant ; whereas 
in practice, in the vast majority of cases, they 
are a compound of the three —a_ patch-up 
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between the two—the landlord performing 
part and the tenant part. The principle, how- 
ever, remains the same, each party being inter- 
ested for the part similarly to what we have 
represented him for the whole, so that interests 
are not materially affected according to this 
view. 

2. We have supposed the period of twenty 
years to be necessary for the tenant in order to 
enable him to recover his outlays. In practice, 
English tenants holding from year to year 
have no such security in the majority of cases. 
Houses, fences, gates, &c., consequently belong 
to the landlord, who is bound to keep the 
whole in repair, the tenant performing carriages. 
The improvements effected by the English 
farmer are those which immediately repay him, 
and hence from the paucity of their numbers, 
are upon the whole not worth mentioning. 
Any advance of rent which has been obtained 
in England, has arisen from currency questions 
and superior management on the part of the 
tenant. No doubt there are many exceptions 
from this statement, but these are of an indi- 
vidual character, whether as relating to landlord 


or tenant. 
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In Scotland, nineteen years may be granted 
as sufficient to redeem the outlay, but this pro- 
ceeds upon the hypothesis that the principal had 
been invested during the first year of the lease, 
which every farmer is aware is impracticable 
in the vast majority of cases. Although houses 
may be built in one year, it is seldom that the 
tenant is able to perform all the carriages 
during this period, especially the first year, if 
he is an incoming tenant. Improvements con- 
nected with the soil cannot be performed in 
shorter time than one rotation, and more fre- 
quently require two, so that half the currency 
of the lease is expired before they are concluded. 
The inference, therefore, is obvious, that the 
tenant is obliged to resort to illegitimate means 
in order to keep himself safe, and get his money 
out of the farm. Hence it is, that a vast 
amount of improvements are of a very super- 
ficial kind; and while the tenant has been 
meliorating one part of the farm, he has at the 
same time been reducing in value two parts, 
by severe cropping, frequently leaving the 
farm at the expiry of his lease actually worth 
less rent than at its commencement. We could 
instance numerous examples where both parties 
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were losers — where the landlord had to take 
less rent in consequence of the effects of over- 
cropping; and where the away-going tenant left 
without getting up his money. Evilconsequences 
of this kind have been generally avoided by 
timely renewals, some four or five years or 
the period of one rotation before the expiry of the 
lease. Thus if a farm is cropped on a four- 
course shift, four years — five-course shift, five 
years, and so on, before the expiry of the lease. 
By this judicious arrangement, the tenant is 
enabled to get his money out of the farm during 
the ensuing lease, when it has been invested; 
and when it has not, he executes part of the 
improvement during the last few years of the 
expiring lease; so that he is enabled to realise 
the whole by the expiry of the ensuing one. 

In Ireland, tenants are similarly situated as 
in Scotland, or rather superior, the duration of 
leases being longer. Unfortunately, however, 
for the Sister Isle her improvements have not 
been of a very redeeming character, but the 
reverse. The principal amount of meliorations 
which have been executed by small tenants 
are houses, fences, &c., and from the superficial 


character of these, the tear and wear upon them 
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can scarcely be estimated at less than quadruple 
that which has to be borne by the large farmers. 
There is a limit to agricultural buildings, which 
if either landlord or tenant shall exceed, they 
entail upon the soil, not only the original un- 
necessary cost, but also the annual expense of 
keeping the same in repair: 10002. will erect 
sufficient household accommodation to A. and C., 
but 252 will not provide the same for E. If 
1000/2. is the limit on 200 acres, then 251. is 
the limit on 5 acres. Granting that with 
spade husbandry A. and C. should require 5007. 
in addition for labourers’ cottages, it still leaves E. 
more than the one half behind. The consequence 
is, that as a labourer depending upon labour 
extraneous of his small holding, he must supply 
the balance. Hence the curse of the small 
farms of Ireland. They have to support house- 
hold accommodation for the labourers of the 
large farms, whether their occupants as labourers 
receive employment or no. In other words, 
they have been instrumental in doubling the 
number of labourers, which the present system 
of husbandry requires. The industry of both 
landlord and tenant has here been turned into 
a fruitless field. Neither can regain what they 
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have lost, but both may avoid similar conse- 
quences by the adoption of the plan already 
noticed ; viz. — the landlord immediately build- 
ing new houses in situations where they will 
confer a value upon his property and a blessing 
upon his subjects. 

3. In the above examples we have supposed 
that all parties had plenty of money, an hy- 
pothesis which merits no practical remark. 
Experience has satisfactorily proved to tenants, 
that their greatest loss has arisen from the ap- 
propriation of capital to permanent improve- 
ments, especially in the erection of houses, which 
ought to have gone towards the purchase of 
stock and manure. In order to avoid immediate 
sacrifices from this source, similar, if not greater 
ones have ultimately been sustained from im- 
properly executed improvements. The want 
of capital also on the part of the landlord has 
almost excluded him from taking an active part 
in the improvement of his property. For the 
want of means, the few improvements executed 
by him have been of a very superficial kind, 
especially in draining, and the losses conse- 
quently experienced by both parties very great. 

The adoption of the scheme which we propose 
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would remove all those evils by enabling land- 
lords to execute every permanent improvement 
upon their estates in an efficient manner. All 
that tenants would have to do would be to 
test the value of new improvements by ex- 
periment; and whenever they saw that the 
reduction of any theory to practice would prove 
beneficial to them, to apply to the landlord for 
money or for leave to turn their current rents 
to this source where such are sufficient, an 
application which would always be gladly re- 
sponded to by him. Parties, however, must not 
proceed faster than experiment will sanction. 
Neither landlords nor tenants must listen to 
the advice of theory unless accompanied with 
practice. Science has not yet made sufficient 
progress to warrant exclusive reliance upon in- 
formation from this source. And even when 
experiment is resorted to science has made so 
little progress, that the greatest caution will 
be necessary in giving credence to her deduc- 
tions. 

From these remarks it will readily be per- 
ceived that the land-improving scheme which 
we propose is a scheme to be founded upon 
successful experiment —a scheme where theory 
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and practice are conjoined, and where the one 
cannot be admitted a hearing in the absence 
of the other. The obvious maxim of all parties 
- therefore must be successful practice at home 
—receive as much theory abroad as possible, but 
only communicate instruction at home. Land- 
lords must not attempt to reduce their theories 
to practice beyond their own home farms. If 
they are successful here tenants will require 
little inducement to follow their example if 
they place the means within their reach on 
the plan we propose. They must not, how- 
ever, allow themselves to think that they are 
always successful because stewards and bailiffs 
say so. We have seen flattering balance sheets 
both in the United Kingdom and in Ireland, 
which, although they greatly enriched the 
landlord, would still have made the tenant look 
sadly on arent day. If tenants will not follow 
the landlord’s plans the latter may depend 
upon it that the former have specific reasons 
sufficient to justify them for not doing so. 
It matters not whether those reasons are well 
founded or not, provided they are sufficient to 
overturn the plans of the landlord. In short, 
in executing extensive improvements upon their 
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properties, such as draining, trenching, &c., 
where tenants are called upon to pay 64 per 
cent, landlords must walk with the greatest 
circumspection. 

Experimental and model farms are wanted 
in every district in order to afford practical 
information to both landlords and tenants. 
These must be established on every different 
geological character of soil. Practice on the 
Oxford clay is not practice on the London clay, 
much less on the intermediate chalk and green 
sand soils; neither can the science of the one 
be joined to the practice of the other. It is not 
diversity of practice which ought to be the ob- 
ject of these institutions; but successful practice, 
suitable to the immediate districts with which 
they stand respectively connected. They must 
not be instruments in the hands of landlords 
for teaching tenants superior practice, but rather 
instruments in the hands of tenants for teaching 
landlords: for undoubtedly the latter have the 
most need of practical tuition. They must not 
be subject to agricultural schools and colleges, 
so called, for the purpose of exemplifying the 
theories there inculcated to juvenile classes, 
but superior institutions for the purpose of 
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perfecting the work which has there been begun. 
There cannot be a doubt but that many parents 
who are now sending their sons to such agri- 
cultural seminaries as those at present estab- 
lished, for the purpose of acquiring the necessary 
practical information which a farmer requires, 
will experience serious disappointment: and 
that those young men have yet “an apprentice 
fee to pay” (as the saying is) before they 
become masters of the art of agriculture. The 
art of agriculture is one thing, but a general 
notion of that art a very different thing. A 
farmer’s son can never be master of the art 
until he is qualified to take every implement 
of the farm, and by his own practice, not that of 
his foreman, teach his labourer how to perform, 
not quality of work only, but quantity also: 
for the latter is of as much importance to the 
farmer as the former—and not quantity for one 
hour, day, week, or month, but for any given 
time. The servant must be conscious that he 
is a practical man before success can attend his 
instruction. In short, an agricultural apprentice, 
like every other apprentice, must support him- 
self during the last year of his apprenticeship 
on taskwork, and none ought to be admitted 
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as indoor students to the agricultural depart- 
ment of any seminary who would not do so. 
Colleges adapted to amateur and gentlemen 
farmers will never suit practical ones. 

In Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, 
attention to the purport of these remarks is 
more necessary than even in England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland. In the former we have 
only got gentlemen farmers and labourers, but 
in the latter we have got practical men, who 
will, we hope, be able to maintain their ground 
between the two extremes of poverty and 
wealth already referred to. In Ireland, there- 
fore, such industrial means must be established. 

The first practical step on the part of Irish 
landlords and gentlemen farmers in the re- 
formation of their country is the appointment 
of practical men as agents, stewards, and bailiffs ; 
men who are qualified to advance the circum- 
stances of the labourer on the plan already 
noticed, as well as to improve the properties of 
their employers. The next work is the erection 
of cottages with gardens attached to them for 
the accommodation of labourers required in 
cultivating their demesnes. In conjunction with 
the erection of cottages the clearance system, 
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but conducted on a very different plan from 
that now in operation, must be introduced. 
Pauper tenantry must exchange their present 
miserable hovels or cabins for the comfortable 
homes which we propose erecting for them. 
Each may then as a tenant enjoy the same 
security of tenure which he now does— earn 2s. 
per day in ordinary circumstances, and have 
full employment for every member of his family 
on equally favourable terms, the circumstances 
of the family being some 40/. per annum on an 
average better than what they are at present. 
While these changes are taking place, the 
establishment of experimental and model farms 
isalso progressing. This is absolutely necessary, 
for, however well conducted the home farms 
of landlords and gentlemen farmers may be, 
there will always be a suspicion attached to 
them by the generality of practical farmers. 
Model farms must be independent and self- 
supporting establishments, having no connection 
either with the pocket or the person of the 
landlord, or any other dignitary, so to speak. 
If thus established, as we propose, they will 
greatly assist land-stewards where landlords 


are over-officious and theorising; and on the 
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other part will always afford landlords sufficient 
evidence to support their theories when they 
require it. 

3rd. Colonisation. This scheme we have 
said has three objects in view. lst. The reliey- 
ing us of our surplus population. 2nd. The 
reduction of our national debt; and 3rd. The 
improvement of our colonies and the proper 
settlement of our emigrants in them. In this 
national work our industry is also divided into 
three great divisions, corresponding to the above 
three objects of the scheme. Ist. We have the 
industry of tbe mother country at home, re- 
ciprocating with the reduction of our national 
debt. 2nd. We have our naval industry in 
conjunction with the removal of our surplus 
population from our shores to our colonies. 
3rd. Our colonial industry busy in providing 
for the wants of this surplus population. Each 
of those divisions must be properly organized 
before any attempt is made at a commence- 
ment. The following will convey a general 
idea of the machinery of such a scheme. 

Let the mother country be divided into 
districts, one or more counties to each district, 
according to the number of their inhabitants. 
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Let our colonies be divided into a correspond- 
ing number of districts, according to the quality 
of the soil, and the commercial and manufac- 
turing capabilities of each. Let the inhabit- 
ants of each district of the mother country 
form themselves into a company, having its 
corresponding company or companies in the 
colony or colonies, so as to afford every facility 
for keeping up the minutest intimacy which 
possibly can exist between the two parties thus 
mutually interested on all practical subjects. 
Let each company jointly co-operate with 
government in effecting the three great objects 
in view. Let government grant a free passage 
out to shareholders of colonial stock, exclusive 
of provisions — provisions to be furnished by the 
colonies. Let government fit out a suitable 
navy for this purpose. Let all new vessels 
built be constructed, so that they may be 
turned into war vessels in the event of any 
emergency. This navy need not entail upon 
the finances of the nation a much greater ex- 
pence than the safety of British commerce at 
present requires. Let each company send out 
a practical man to select its colonial territory, 
and let a regularly organized body of agricul- 
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tural labourers, mechanics, and artizans, accord- 
ing to his report, follow. Let all kinds of — 
work be done by the task, and regularly — 
accounted for. Let each emigrant be a share- 
holder, and the amount of his interest in the 
company equal to his own and his relations’ 
subscriptions at home and his labour in the 
colony. 

In the construction of this machinery three 
things are necessary to be considered. Ist. 
The probable number of emigrants. 2nd. The 
expense of supporting them until they are able 
to support themselves; and 3rd, the source 
from which this capital is to be derived. 

Ist. The probable number of emigrants. 
We formerly divided these into two great 
classes. 1st. The sons of landlords, capitalists, 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, 
&c. The number contained in this class may 
be stated at 60,000 annually. The other class, 
comprising persons entirely depending upon 
their own manual labours in connection with 
the above, may be stated at 300,000 under a 
prosperous state of industry in the mother 
country. Exclusive of the above, there may 
probably be under a sufficiently encouraging 
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scheme 30,000 foreigners, 10,000 of the former, 
and 20,000 of the latter class. 

2nd. The assistance which would probably 
be required by the mother country, in order to 
keep this machinery in motion may be stated 
at 10,000,000/. annually, exclusive of the ex- 
pense of the navy which would have to be 
borne by government. The more that is re- 
quired so much the better for all parties. For 
this sum, the colony would have to pay, say 64 
per cent of interest for a certain period, until 
the principal was redeemed. 

The above would principally be required for 
machinery, and in fitting out poor emigrants 
with clothes and provisions during their passage - 
out. Although no doubt the majority would 
be able to fit out themselves, still a vast 
number would not, but would require less or 
moreassistance. Emigrants, from being share- 
holders, would of course be debtors for what 
they severally received, and hence have to 
account to the company accordingly. 

3rd. We do not contemplate that companies 
in the mother country would have any diffi- 
culty in procuring capital, as the money does 


not leave the country. Were any difficulty, 
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however, to be experienced we would have re- 
course to an assessment, each party being 
liable to be assessed who pays poor rates at 
present. It is very evident that the schemes 
which we have proposed, have one and all of 
them for their object the reduction of poor- 
rates, so that the assessment in all probability 
would not at any time be experienced to be 
heavier than it is at present, if so heavy, while 
it would have this difference to recommend it. 
Money paid as poor-rates is for ever lost to the 
payer; but money paid for colonial rates 
would only be money invested in colonial 
stock, entitling the payer to rank as a share- 
holder. Thus if a farmer or city merchant 
paid 102 of rates, he would have his 33 per 
cent for his outlay, and 10/. at the expiry of 
the redeeming term with which to purchase a 
farm for his son; or he could sell his interest 
in the company at any time to an emigrant or 
other purchaser. An assessment, we repeat, 
we have every reason to believe would not be 
required, as merchants would always be found 
willing to advance goods on receipt of the 
company’s bills. 

In starting this machinery, the first step 
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would be to annex it to the poor-law machinery 
of the mother country. This would avoid any 
additional expense of management at home ; 
while it would afford rate-payers the means of 
insisting upon colonial bills for their rates, 
where they had the slightest reason to suspect 
that these were to be paid in supporting parties 
able to emigrate or work at home, 

A great many farmers’ sons as well as those 
of merchants, master-mechanics, and manufac- 
turers, &c. would not be able to purchase pro- 
perty or colonial bills before leaving home, and 
hence would have to enter the service of the 
company. These would become managers in 
the different branches of colonial industry. 

The age which ought to emigrate is youth. 
Young people ought to serve an apprenticeship 
in our colonies, not only for the interest of 
their parents at home, but also on their own 
account. ‘This is more particularly the case 
with towns-people. Were such to emigrate at 
the age of from fourteen to sixteen years, they 
could be trained up to any branch of industry 
which they might choose. A youth entering as an 
apprentice at the age of fifteen would, were he 


industrious and well disposed, by the time he 
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was twenty-five be able to purchase a farm of 
fifty acres of land, with ten acres cultivated, 
and haying good household accommodation, 
equal to that on any fifty-acre estate in this 
country sufficiently furnished, or property to 
the same value, if he belonged to the commer- 
cial or manufacturing interests. 

The period of agricultural apprenticeship we 
would not fix at any particular number of 
years, but rather measure it by the amount of 
labour the party had performed, or the capital 
he was possessed of. As soon as any one was 
able to purchase property, it would be sold him. 
If he thought otherwise, he could remain in the 
enjoyment of the advantages of the company, 
and purchase property for his family : so long as 
he rendered his services he would be a share- 
holder. Mechanics, &c., of course would have 
to serve a regular period, as in this country, 
before earning wages. 

If we suppose the period of an apprenticeship 
to be on an average siz years, then the total 
number of labourers in our colonies may be 
stated at about 1,000,000 men and as many 
women, of different ages. 

This, however, would not represent the whole 
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of the power brought into the field of industry 
by the British people for the purpose of im- 
proving our colonies, and effecting the reduction 
of our national debt. The power which we 
would apply to this purpose would be more of 
an artificial kind, than that now in operation. 
We would abridge labour at all hands by 
the application of machinery, as it is done in 
this country. The abridgement of labour in 
our colonies at present is very defective, and on 
the lowest calculation a saving may be effected, 
such as would bring up our strength to some- 
thing equivalent to that of from 10,000,000 to 
20,000,000 effective hands. 

It is with this extra power in the hands of 
our colonial apprentices, that we would enable 
them to establish industry on a more solid basis 
than it is at present; so that by the time they 
were qualified for entering upon their own 
responsibility, they would have property to the 
value of their labour double and triple of what 
they would have had, had they served their 
apprenticeship in the mother country ; while at 
the same time they would be able by well- 
directed labour with machinery to create a large 


amount of property, over and above what they 
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otherwise could have done by their own un- 
aided efforts, even had they left this country 
journeymen, and which to themselves would be 
comparatively valueless — but to the mother 
country of infinite value, as she could dispose 
of it to a different class of emigrants possessing 
capital, whose settlement in the colony would on 
the other hand be of infinite value to them; thus - 
conferring a twofold benefit upon both parties. 

At present the settler is left to fight single- 
handed against every opposing element which a 
strange land and climate throws in his way. 
No attention is paid to the balance of the 
different branches of industry. The expense 
of labour is such as almost to exclude manu- 
facturing and commercial industry at least from 
entering the field on equal footing with that of 
the mother country. Both countries, strange to 
say, are actually suffering from two opposite 
extremes which always ought to balance each 
other. At home labourers are idle and starving 
for want of bread, while in our colonies masters 
cannot find servants nor mouths to consume 
even the agricultural produce of their own 
labours. 

This extraordinary and unpardonable state of 
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British industry evidently results from the 
narrow-minded policy of our commercial in- 
terest, alluded to at the commencement of this 
essay, who have been pulling down their barns 
and building larger ones, in order to harvest 
the fruits of their ambition, and support as 
they vainly imagined our rapidly increasing 
millions, which now threaten to consume them! 
We would be actuated by very different mo- 
tives. If we were able to purchase agricultural 
produce on a foreign shore, we would send out 
our own farmers’ sons and labourers to grow it, 
and our own commercial and manufacturing 
classes to consume it. We would keep the 
different branches of industry in perfect equi- 
librium and wholly independent of the mother 
country after they were finally settled on their 
own account. We would not only do away 
with the barbarous stage of agriculture, which 
every settler at present so severely experiences, 
and introduce a more civilised and scientific 
system of husbandry, but also establish all the 
other branches of industry on a scale, if possible, 
superior to that of the same in this country. 
It is only by giving our colonies these advan- 
tages that success can attend the scheme which 
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we propose in any of its divisions, either for the 
removal of our surplus population, the reduc- 
tion of our national debt, or the improvement 
and prosperity of our colenies themselves. 

Another defect of our colonial industry, at 
present, lies in this, that comparatively little 
attention is paid to overcome by art the physical 
difficulties which a different climate throws in 
the way of the colonist. Industry is evidently 
here at fault, from the want of science to direct 
her labours. This is more particularly the 
case in our colonies of the southern hemisphere, 
than in those of the north. We are intro- 
ducing the pastoral system of the Highlands of 
Scotland into our Cape and Australian terri- 
tories. While the clearance system is going 
on at home, our expatriated countrymen are 
reducing the same theory to practice in a 
foreign land. The Caffre and Papua are fast 
being supplanted by the flocks and herds of Great 
Britain. Such a system probably may be 
justified as a temporary expedient ; but cer- 
tainly it can never be looked upon in any other 
light, and therefore ought to be acted upon 
accordingly in time. 

The general complaint against the immense 
island of New Holland is the scarcity of 
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water. The absence of springs, however, in a 
level country, is no evidence that water is 
beyond the reach of art. Many millions of 
acres on the globe once presented a busy scene 
of industry ; but have become a parched wilder- 
ness since they were deserted by the art of man, 
and probably were so before they were reclaimed 
by his labours. It is more than probable, we 
think, from the partial manner in which this 
immense extent of our dominions has been ex- 
plored, that the conclusions of geographers 
relative to its being unfit ever to support a 
dense population are erroneous, and that the 
opposite may turn out to be true. A 20-acre 
farm cultivated by the spade or on the horti- 
cultural system may produce more human food 
under such a climate where water can be had, 
than a 100-acre one in Britain or Canada with 
the plough. 

In the United Kingdom there are 53,363 
gardeners. If we take the total in Britain at 
70,000, the whole population of this class at 
300,000, the decennial increase at 14 per cent, 
then the increase which would remain as surplus 
stock for emigration may be stated at 4200 an- 
nually, or 2100 young gardeners, each having a 
sister. There can be no doubt that were these 
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introduced into our Cape and Australian co- 
lonies, with so many apprentices each under a 
properly organised and encouraging system, 
they would very soon redeem all expenses, and 
realise for themselves suitable properties, such as 
would render them comparatively independent. 

Gardeners, however, would have many things 
to learn under such a climate, as well as farmers, 
before being able to bring the different vegetable 
productions to a state of perfection, so as to 
serve the purposes of the manufacturing and 
commercial interests. Hence, again, the ne- 
cessity of an apprenticeship being served by 
those who could not afford to employ a steward 
or foreman on their arrival as colonists. 

In subdividing land, we would always be 
regulated by the wants of purchasers. If a 
landlord wanted an estate of 1000 or 2000 acres, 
with 200 of these cultivated and _ suitable 
household accommodation, let him give his 
orders, and we would endeavour to suit him. 
Ifa farmer wanted 100, 200, or 300 acres, 
with 50 improved, he could have his request 
with any household accommodation he wanted. 
If we suppose that a farmer’s son, A., leaves 
this country as a manager, and along with him 
a carpenter and mason, B. and C., each 
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manager being accompanied by a number of 
apprentices, a landlord requiring an estate 
for his son, gives orders to A. to select one of 
equal quality with that which he may choose 
for himself, and arranges with B. and C. relative 
to houses. On the arrival of A. at the colony, 
if he is satisfied as to the quality of the soil, 
his first object is a farm for himself, and con- 
tiguous to it another for the landlord. On 
securing these, he gets possession of the former, 
on condition of complying with the landlord’s 
orders. He has also to improve other farms, 
until the value of his own labour is sufficient 
to cover the purchase price of hisown. The ap- 
prentices entrusted to his charge are similarly 
interested, and so are B. and C. The same 
field of industry is opened to every emigrant. 
The revenue of our colonies for the purpose 
of liquidating the national debt may be as- 
sumed to be as follows. The class likely to 
become purchasers, we have already stated at 
60,000, exclusive of 10,000 foreigners. Let 
the last number go for managers. Let us 
suppose that a father will give so much to 
a son and daughter on an average. Some 
landlords and capitalists would no doubt be- 
come purchasers, to the extent of from 50007. 
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to 20,0002 The whole 600,000,0002. alluded 
to in the land-improving scheme, may in the 
course of time be invested in the colonies, re- 
turning a perpetuity of 64 per cent, instead of 
an annuity. Officers and soldiers entitled to 
pensions, as well as annuitants, may enter into 
equally favourable arrangements with govern- 
ment. A farmer may insure 1000/. payable to 
his son and daughter when they become of age 
or at any definite period, and thus obtain a 
farm of this value in the colonies. The pur- 
chases by this class may run individually from 
2001. to 20,0002 If we take 10002 as an 
average for a son and daughter, it will yield 
a revenue of 30,000,000/. annually for the above 
purpose, leaving the proceeds of the sales of 
land and other property among the 10,000 
managers and 320,000 labourers who settle 
annually, to go as profits among themselves as 
shareholders, after paying the 10,000,000. 
annually of expenses advanced by the mother 
country. ‘The above revenue, it will be ob- 
served, from the number of effective hands em- 
ployed, together with the benefits of machinery, 
is but a tithe of the value of the property 
which may be annually added to our colonies. 
There are, no doubt, many objections to 
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coupling the reduction of our national debt 
with a branch of industry so important as that 
of colonisation to Britain at present; but there 
are none which ought not to be willingly 
sacrificed by every patriotic subject of the 
realm: while on the other hand its connection 
with it is qualified to enlist national enter- 
prise in a manner which will do far more than 
counterbalance all the objections which can be 
brought forward, so that the gain to the 
mother country will be twofold to the colony. 

In concluding this essay we have to observe, 
that although it has been our endeavour as 
much as possible to have recourse to facts in 
support of what has been said or advanced, 
yet we have been unable to do so in sucha 
manner as the different branches of the subject 
necessarily require. It will readily be per- 
ceived that in many cases we have confined 
ourselves almost exclusively to a few general- 
ising remarks on agitated questions; and have 
left unnoticed what is of far more importance 
to farmers’ sons — the body of facts. 

Any attempt to have introduced these 
would have involved us in details, the treatment 
of which, although perhaps the most familiar 
part of the subject to a practical man, is yet 
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foreign from the object of the present work. 
Enough however, it is hoped, has been said to 
show, that the numerous causes assigned by 
political agitators for our present calamities, 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing, 
are as erroneous as the several schemes ad- 
yanced by them for effecting the melioration 
of the different classes of the community are 
totally inadequate for the purpose, and that 
the improvement of our industry can only be 
effected in accordance with what we propose. 

A few lines are given by way of preface, in 
order to apprise the reader of the object which 
the author has in view in bringing so compre- 
hensive a subject before the public in so con- 
tracted a form. He is now busily engaged in 
preparing for the press a large work, where 
the different subjects so imperfectly glanced 
at in the foregoing pages will be more metho- 
dically and fully discussed. 


THE END. 
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NEW WORKS anv NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


ACTON (MISS).—_MODERN COOKERY, 
In allits Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with 
the most minute exactness. Eliza Acton. New Edition, to which are added, Directions 
for Carving. Foolscap Svo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


** The whole of Miss Acton’s recipes * with a few trifling exceptions, which are scrupulously 
specified, are confined to such as may be perfectly depended on, from having been proved 

eneath our vwn roof, and under our own personal inspection.’ We add, moreover, that the 
recipes are all reasonable, and never in any instance extravagant. They do not bid us 
sacrifice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of quarts of gravy from it; 
nor do they deal with butter and eggs as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a good 
book in every way ; there is right-mindedness in every page of it, as well as thorough know- 
ledge and experience of the subjects she handles.”’—Medical Gazette. 


ABERCROMBIE.—ABERCROMBIE’S PRACTICAL GARDENER, AND 
IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MODERN HORTICULTURE, alphabetically arranged. New 
ee with - Introductory Treatise on Vegetable Physiology; and Plates by W.Salisbury. 

mo. 6s. boards. 


ABERCROMBIE AND MAIN.—THE PRACTICAL CARDENER’S COM- 
PANION; Or, Horticultural Calendar: to which is added, the Garden-Seed and Plant 
Estimate. Edited, from a MS, of J.Abercrombie, by J. Main. New Edition. 32mo.2s.6d. sewed. 


ALLAN (J. H.-A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 
Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. J.H. Allan, New Edition. Imperial 4to. with upwards of 
40 lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, 3/. 3s. cloth. 


AMY HERBERT. 
By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. of Exeter College,Oxford. New 
Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


ANDERSEN.—THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE; 
A Sketch. By Hans Christian Andersen, author of “The Shoes of Fortune,” ‘*‘ The 
Nightingale,’’ **O. T.,” ** Only a Fiddler,’’ “The Improvisatore,’’ etc. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


ARTISAN CLUB (THE).—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENCINE. 
In its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club. 
Edited b John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. . 4to. with 30 Steel Plates, etc., and about 
330 Wood Engravings, 27s. cloth, 


BAKER.—RAILWAY ENCINEERING; 
Containing the most approved Methods of laying out Railway Curves, and of setting out the 
Cuttings, Embankments, and Tunnels of Railways: with a General and two Auxiliary Tables, 
for the Calculation of Earthworks of Railways, Canals, etc. Also, the Investigation of the 
Formula for the Superelevation of the exterior Rail in Curves, By T. Baker, Surveyor and 
Civil Engineer, 8vo.5s, cloth. 


BAKEWELL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO CEOLOCY. 
Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
ys ~ Sanaa By Rebert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, Svo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
s. cloth. : 
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6 NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


BALL.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 
OF TEA IN CHINA: derived from Personal Observation vee, 3 an Official Residence in 
that Country of upwards of Twenty Years ; and illustrated by the best Authorities, Chinese 
as well as European. With some Remarks on the Experiments now making for the Intro- 
duction of the Culture of the Tea Tree in other parts of the World. By S. Ball, Esq. late 
rigyrotece of Teas to the East India Companyinu China. S8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
14s. cloth, 


BANFIELD AND WELD.—THE STATISTICAL COMPANION ; 
Exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, Economical, and 
Political Statistics, at home and abroad. Compiled from Official and other authentic Sources, 
by T. C. Banfield, Statistical Clerk to the Council of Education; and C. R. Weld, Assistant 
Secretary to the Royal Society. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BARRETT.—A SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS 
Upon those Passages of the Old Testament in which Modern Commentators have differed 
from the Authorized Version: together with an Explanation of various Difficulties in the 
Hebrew and English Texts. By the Rev, Richard A, F. Barrett, M.A. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo, 28s. each cloth; or in 4 Half-vols. 14s. each. 
Also, Half-vol. V. lds. . 


u 
BAYLDON.—THE ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLACES, 
And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. Sy 
J.S. Bayldon. New Edition, corrected and revised by John Donaldson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


BAYLIS.—THE ARITHMETIC OF ANNUITIES AND LIFE ASSURANCE ; 
Or, Compound Interest simplified. Explaining the Value of Annuities, certain or contingent 
on One or Two Lives, and the Values uf Assurances in Single and Annual Payments ; and 
comprehending Leases, Pensions, Freeholds, and Reversionary Sums, ete. By Edward 
Baylis. 8vo. 5s, cloth. 


BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 
FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey, (1742-70). 
With Introductions by Lord John Russell, 3 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth, 


*,* Vol. I. (1742-48), 188.3; Vol. IL. (1749-60), 178.3 Fol. III. (1761-70), lis. 
BLACK PRINCE.—A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 


Being some of the most striking Passages of his Life—in the Words of his Chroniclers, 
selected more especially from the records of his pemesenerery Froissart, in the quaint and 
spirited translation made bY Lord Berners for King Henry VIII. Post 8vo., printed in black 
letter, embellished with Illuminated Borders and Miniatures, aud bound in imitative 
carving. [in the press. 


BLACK.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWINC. 
Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formule for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. S8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth.—Also, 


SUPPLEMENT, of REMARKS on BAVARIAN BEER, etc. 8vo. 2s. 6d, sewed. 


BLAINE.—AN ENCYCLOPACDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 
Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fisning, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delabere 
P. Blaine, Esq., author of ‘‘ Canine Pathology,” etc. With nearly 600 Engravings on 
Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Alken, T. Landseer, Dickes, etc, 8vo.50s. cloth. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOCICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 
From the Creationto the preseut Time: with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Exode tothe Temple, Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d, half-bound morocco. 


BLESSINGTON.—FUCITIVE FANCIES. 
By the Countess of Blessington. Feap. 8vo. (Jn the press. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 
By Thucydides. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but artly 
selected and arranged from the best Expositors : ate. with full Tedeces. llus- 
trated by Maps aud Plans, By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cloth. 


PUBLISHED BY Mrssrs. LONGMAN AND Co. be 4 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
By Thueydides. Translated into English, and accompanied with very copious Notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev.S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 2/, 5s. boards. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 
‘With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Formed for the use 
of advanced Students of Divinity and Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 8S. T. 
Bluomfield, D.D. F.S.A. New Edition, 2 yols.Svo. with a Map of Palestine, 40s. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD. —THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLECES AND 
SCHOOLS; with shorter ish Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield - New Edition, enlarged, with a New Map and an ludex, 
Foolscap 8vo. 10s. \ ; 


BLOOMFIELD.—-GREEK AND ENCLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public 
Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. By 
Dr. Bloomfield. New Edition, improved. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BORRER.—NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN WITH A FRENCH COLUMN, 
under Maréchal Bugeaud, directed against the Kabiles of Algeria: together with an Account 
of the Adventures of M. Suchet in search of the Camp of the Emir Abd-el-Kader. By 
Dawson Borrer, F.R.G.S. Membre Correspondant de la Société Orientale 4 Paris, author of 
**A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem.’ Post 8vo. {Nearly ready. 


BOSANQUET.—CHRONOLOCGY OF THE TIMES OF DANIEL, EZRA, 
AND NEHEMIAH, considered with the view of correcting an Krror of Thirty-three Years 
in the received Chronology b the Cap of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Birth of Christ. Leading to an Kxplanation of the Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, the 
Recovery of the lost Era of the éubilee, and the Rectification of several important Dates iu 
Scripture Chronology. By J. Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. PartI. 8vo, 8s.6d. cloth. 


BRANDE.--A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 
Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; With the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general use. Edited by 
W.T. Brande, F.R.S.L.and E.; assisted by Dr.J. Cauvin. Svo. with Woodcuts, 37. cloth. 


BUDGE (J.}\—THE PRACTICAL MINER’S CUIDE. 
Beeecising § Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. NewEdition, enlarged. 8vo.with Portrait, 12s. cloth. 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 
For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion withthose subjects. ByThomasBull,M.D. 
New Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. Foolscap 8vo.7s. cloth. 


BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANACEMENT OF CHILDREN, 
In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury 
Midwifery Institution, etc. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. ds. cloth. 


BUNSEN.—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 
A practical Explanation of the Correspondence with the Right Hon. William Gladstone, 
on the German Church, Episcopacy, and Jerusalem. With a Preface, Notes, and the com- 
plete Correspondence. By the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen, Ph.D., D.C.L. Translated under 
the superintendence of and with additions by the Author, Post 8yo. 9s, 6d. cloth. 


BUNSEN.—ECYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 
An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C.C.J.Bunsen, D. Ph.and D.C.L. Trans- 
lated from the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Fsq.M.A. Vol.1I. containing the First Book, or 
Sources and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History: with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, 
and a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the 
complete Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, Zgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, etc. ; and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. S8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 28s. cloth, 


BURDER.—ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 
Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Dr. Samuel Burder. New 
Edition, with Additions. Foolscap 8vo. 8s, 6d, cloth, 
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BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 
Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D.F.R.S. 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d, cloth, 


BURNS.—CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 
Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BUTLER.—A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


oy, Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the Author’s Son, 8vo. 9s. boards. 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Set of Plates; with an Index of 
all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late Dr, Butler, 
Bishop of Lichfield. New Edition, corrected. 8vo,12s. half-bound, 


BUTLER,—AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps: with an Index of all the Names of Places, 
referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield. 
New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 12s. half-bound, 


BUTLER.—A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT CEOCRAPHY. 
Consisting of Forty-five coloured Maps, and copic usI ndices referring to the Latitudes and 
Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield, New Edition, from an entirely 
new and corrected set of Plates. 4to.24s. halfb und, 


CABINET LAWYER (THE). 
A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Fourteenth Edition, enlarged, and corrected throughout, with the Legal 
Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 10 and 11 Victoria, Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CALLCOTT. --HOME AMONG STRANGERS: 
ATale. By Maria Hutchins Callcott. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s. cloth, 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 
With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo, 11.58. cloth. 


CAREY.—THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE, 
By H.C. Carey, author of ‘The Principles of Political Economy,’ etc. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CARTOONS.—THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER- 
HALL, Published under the Sanction and Patronage of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on 
pe a Mp a Eleven large folio Engravings, in a neat Portfolio, 5/.5s.; Proofs before 
etters, 8/. 8s. 


CATLOW.—POPULAR CONCHOLOCY ; 
Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduction to the modern System of Conchology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, anaccount of the Formation of the 
Shells, andacomplete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
Foolscap 8vo. with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CHALENOR.—WALTER CRAY, 
A Ballad, and other Poems. 7” Mary Chalenor. 2d Edition, with Additions, including the 
Author’s Poetical Remains, Feap. 8vo.6s. cloth, 


THE CLOSING SCENE; 
Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Author of ‘The Bishop’s Daughter,”’ ‘‘ Self-Sacrifice,” ** The Life-Book of a Labourer,” 
etc. Feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


COCKS (C.}—-BORDEAUX, ITS WINES, AND THE CLARET COUNTRY, 
By C. Cocks, B.L., Profeasor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of France; 
Translator of the Works of Michelet, Mignet, and Quinet. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, cloth. 


COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE (THE); 
Or, Recollections of College Days; setting forththe Advantages and Temptations of a 
University Education, By the Rev, James Pycroft, M.A. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


i PUBLISHED By Mrssrs. LONGMAN anp Co. 9 


‘COLLIER (J. PAYNE.)—A BOOK OF ROXBURCHE BALLADS. 
| Edited by John Payne Collier, Esq. Feap. 4to. with Woodcuts, 21s, boards; morocco, 38s. 


— 


/ COLTON —LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS, 
; By the Rey.C.C. Colton, New Edition, 8vo.12s.cloth. 


- 


) CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 
New Edition,improved. Foolscap Svo. with 22 Plates, 7s. 6@.cloth; with coloured Plates, 12s. 
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) CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 
_ With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. Third Edition, 
' enlarged. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


’ 
| CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL; 
_ comprising a complete te, ies ta of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic Translation of his 
Epistles inserted in Chronological order, dited by the Rey. W.J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; aud the Revy.J.S. Howson, M.A, Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. to. richly illustrated by Maps, Views, Engravings of 
Coins, ete. Sj [In the press. 


' COOPER (THE REV. E.)—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 
Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. New Edi- 
tions. 7 vols. 12mo. 1/. 18s. boards. 


' COOPER (THE REV. E.}—SERMONS, 
Chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. By the Rev. Edward 
} Cooper. New Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. boards. 


' COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; _ 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of the Medicinesrecommended. By James opland, 
M.D., etc. ete. Vols. 1. andII., Svo.3/. cloth; and Parts X. to XIII, 4s. 6d, each, 


) COQUEREL.—CHRISTIANITY ; 

Its perfect adaptation to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By Athanase 
Coquerel, one of the Pastors of the French Protestant Church in Paris. Translated by the 
Rev. D. Davison, M.A. With an Introductory Notice of the State of the Protestant Church 
of France, written by the Author for the English Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 


COSTELLO (MISS).—THE ROSE CARDEN OF PERSIA. 
A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets. By Louisa Stuart Costello, author 
of *‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,’’ etc. Long 8vo. with 12 Illuminated 
Titles, and Borders printed in Colours, 18s. boards; or 31s. 6d. morocco. 


COSTELLO (MISS).—FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 
WALES; a a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country. By 
Louisa Stuart Costello, author of **The Rose Garden of Persia,” etc. Profusely illustrated 
with Views, from Original Sketches by D. H. M*Kewan, engraved on wood, and litho- 
graphed, by T. and E, Gilks. Square 8vo. with Map, l4s. cloth. 


COULTER.—ADVENTURES ON THE WESTERN COAST OF SOUTH 
AMERICA AND IN THE INTERIOR OF CALIFORNIA, Including a Narrative of Inci- 
dents at the Kingsmill Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, and other Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. With an Account of the Natural Productions,and the Manners and 
Customs, in Peace and War, of the various Savage Tribes visited. By John Coulter, M.D, 
author of *‘ Adventures in the Pacific,’’ 2-vols, post 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


COULTER.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; 
With Observations on the Natural Productions, Manners and Customs of the Natives of the 
various Islands; Remarks on the Missionaries, British and other Residents, etc. By John 
Coulter, M.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, cloth. 


COULTON.—AN INQUIRY INTO THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE LETTERS 
OF JUNIUS. By David Trevena Coulton. 4to, [in November. 


CRESY (E.)—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENCINEERING, HISTORICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by upwards 
of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con- 
Structions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. One large Volume 

_ 8vyo. upwards of 1,600 pages, 37. 13s. 6d. cloth. 


10 NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 
Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, b 
‘T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
ment, Post8vo. 12s. cloth. 


D’AGINCOURT.—THE HISTORY OF ART, 
By its Monuments, from its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration in the Six- 
teenth. Translated from the French of Seroux D’Agincourt, by Owen Jones, architect. 
With 3,335 Subjects, engraved on 328 Plates. Vol. I. Architecture, 7% plates; vol. II. 
Sculpture, 51 plates; vol. 111. Painting, 204 plates. 3 vols. royal folio, 51.5s. sewed. 


DALE (THE REV. THOMAS).—THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 
FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Week, selected exclusively from the Book . 
of Common Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the — 
Year. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Vicar of St. Pancras, Post 4to. 2is. cloth: or, — 
bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered; 50s. morocco. ' 


DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY),—ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL ae 


+ 


in -a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John Dayy. 

New Edition. 8vo.with 10 Plates, lis. cloth. BR 

DE JAENISCH AND WALKER.—DE JAENISCH’S CHESS PRECEPTOR: | 
A New Analysis of the Openings of Games. By C. F. De Jaenisch, of St. Petersburgh. — 
Translated from the French, with copious Notes, by G. Walker, author of ‘*Chess Studies,” 
and various other Works on the Game of Chess. 8yo. lds. cloth, 


DE LA BECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOCY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, | 
AND WESTSOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc., Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M, Treasury. 
8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, l4s.cloth. 


DE LA GRAVIERE.—SKETCHES OF THE LAST NAVAL WAR. 
Translated from the French of Captain E, Jurien de la Graviére, with an Introduction, and 
Explanatory Notes. By the Hon. Captain Plunkett, R. N., author of ** The Past and Future 
of the British Navy.” 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plans, 18s. cloth. 


DE STRZELECKI (P. E.}—PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES AND VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. Accompanied by a Geological Map, Sections, 
and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. De Strzelecki. 8vo. with 
coloured Map and numerous Plates, 24s. cloth. 


DIBDIN (THE REY. T. F.)}—THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: 
Containing nearly One hundred Sermons by eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. by the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols. foolscup 8vo. with 6 Portraits, 30s. cloth; neatly half-bound 
in morocco, with gilt edges, 27. 12s. 6d. 


DISCIPLINE. . 
By the Author of ‘‘ Letters to my Unknown Friends,” ** Twelve Years Ago,” and ‘* Some | 
Passages from Modern History.” 18mo. 2s. cloth. 


DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON’S BUTTERFLIES.~THE GENERA OF) 
DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA ; comprising their Generic Characters—a Notice of the Habits 
and Transformations—and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Double- 
day, Esq. F.L.S.ete., Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. Im- 

erial 4to. uniform with Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology; illustrated with 75 coloured Plates, 
S W. C. Hewitson, Esq, Author of ‘ British Oology.” 
*,* Publishing in Monthly Parts, 5s. each; each Part consisting of two coloured Plates, with 
accompanying Letter-press. To be completed in not eaceeding 40 Parts, 22 of which are 
now ready. 


DRESDEN GALLERY.—THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 
ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the Originals, by Franz 
Hanfstaengel ; with Ainghe pti and Biographical Notiees, in French and German, Nos, I. 
to LII., imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates with accom panying Letter-press, price 
20s. to Subscribers; to Non-subscribers, 30s. Single Plates,12s, each. 

o*. To be cumpleted in 8 more numbers, price 20s. each, to Subscribers; Nos. LI. to LX, 
containing each 4 Plates and Letterpress. 


DUNLOP.—TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
With aJournal of nearly Three Years’ Residence in the Sees be To which are added, a 
Sketch of the History of the Republic, and au Account of its Climate, Productions, Com- 
merce, etc, By Robert Glasgow Dunlop, Esq. Post 8vo, with Map, 10s, 6d, cloth, 


- 
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DUNLOP (JOHN).--THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 
Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, fromthe earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8vo. lis. cloth. 


EASTLAKE.—MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTINC. 
By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. R.A. F.R.S, F.S.A. Secretary to the Royal Commission for 
Mogg ne a Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, etc. 
©. 16s. cloth. 


ECCLESTON (JAMES).—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENCLISH ANTIQUITIES 
Intended as a Companion to the History of England, By James Eccleston, B.A. Hea 
apy ba Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 

ls. cloth, 


ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: $ 4 
With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the ‘Institutiones Physiologice 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Elliotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 2/.2s. cloth. 


THE ENCLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the Euglish 
Texts; includiug a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English 
at oe see” ad 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. 

yal Svo. 42s. 


THE ENCLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations: with Indexes, a Listof the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, etc.etc. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32. 13s. 6d. cloth; large paper, 4/. 14s. 6d. 


EPHEMERA.—A HAND-BOOK OF ANCLINC; 
Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishing. With the Natural 
History of River Fish, and the best Modes o sernig =! them. By Ephemera (of Bell's 
Life in London). New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 9s. cloth, 


ERMAN.—TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 
Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and Southwards, 
to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated by W. D. Cooley, Esq. author of 
“The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery ;” translator and editor of Dr. Parrot’s 
**Journey to Ararat,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 3ls. 6d. cloth. 


EVANS.—THE SUCAR PLANTER’S MANUAL; 
og a a on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W,J.Evans, M.D. 
0. 9s. cloth. 


FAREY.—TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENCINE 
Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates, 51. 5s in boards, 


FIELD.—PRISON DISCIPLINE; 
And the Advantages of the Separate System of Imprisonment: with a detailed Account of 
the Discipline now pursued in the New County Gaol at Reading. By the Rey. J. Field, M.A. 
Chaplain, New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. cloth. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUCHTS; 
A Series of Stanzas—On Hope, I » Modesty, Childhood, Humility, Joy, Love, 
Constancy, Fascination, Timidity, Fine Taste, Thoughts, Recollection, and Friendship. B 
Mary Anne Bacon. Illustrated by the Snowdrop, Primrose, Violet, Harebell and Pimpernel, 
Lily of the Valley, Hawthorn, Rose, Honeysuckle, Carnation, Convolvulus, Fuchsia, Pansy, 
Forget-me-not, and Holly ; designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 
3ls. 6d. elegantly bound. 


FORSTER (REV. C.)}-THE HISTORICAL CEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 
Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with Illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Hamyaritic 
Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., Rector of 
Stisted, Essex; author of ‘* Mahometanism Unveiled.” 2 vols. 8yo. 30s. cloth. 


FORSTER (REV. C.)}—-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 
Late Bishop of Limerick. Witha Selection from his Letters. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. New Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, etc. 16s. cloth. 
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12 NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


FOSTER.—THE HAND-BOOK OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
By Mrs. Foster. Foolscap 8vo. (In the press. 


FRESENIUS.—A MANUAL OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By Dr. C.R. Fresenius, Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, Wiesbaden ; la 
Assistant in the Laboratory of Giessen. Translated from the German, (in the press. 


FROM OXFORD TO ROME: AND, HOW IT FARED WITH SOME WHO 
LATELY MADE THE JOURNEY, By aCompanion Traveller. New Edition, revised av 
corrected. Fep.8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s, cloth, 


GARDINER.—SICHTS IN ITALY: 
With some Account of the Present State of Music and the Sister Arts in that Country. B 
William Gardiner, author of ‘*Sacred Melodies,’ etc.; Member of the Avademy of St, 
Cecilia, Rome; and of the Class of Fine Arts of the Institut Historique of France. Svo. with 
engraved Music, 16s. cloth, 


GERTRUDE, 


A Tale. By the author of *‘ Amy Herbert.’? Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., o 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


GIBBON.—HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volume; with an Account of the Author’s Life and 
Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. with Portrait, 18s. cloth. 


*,* An Edition in 8 vols. 8vo. 60s. boards. q 


GOLDSMITH—THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. — 


Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Edited | 
be Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown 8vo,, uniform with ** Thomson’s Seasons,” 21s, 
cloth; or 36s. bound in morocco, by Hayday, 


GOWER.—THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC LIFE FAMILIARLY 


EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New Edition, Foolscap 8vo. with Engravings | 
on Wood, 5s, cloth. 


GRAHAM.—ENCLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 4] 
explained ina Series of Instructions and Examples. By G.F.Graham. New Edition, re- 
vised and improved. Fuolscuap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS.)—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS, 


Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs.) 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, | 
Esq. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE! 


of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of ** Letters from the Mountains,”’ etc. Edited’ 
by her Son, J.P.Grant, Esq. New Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. Portrait, lJ. 1ls.6d.cloth, | 


GRAY (THOMAS).—CRAY’S ELECY, 


Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owen Jonesy! 
Architect. Imp. 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound, 


GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.—THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 


Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an exten- 
sive List of Species, referred to their several Genera, By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British’ 
Museum; and author of the ‘* List of the Genera of Birds,” etc. Imperial 4to, illustrated 
with 350 Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A. 
*,* In course of publication in Monthly Parts, 103.6d, each; each Part consisting of Fou 
coloured Plates and Three plain, with Letter-prese. The Work will not exceed 50 Monthl 
Parts, of which 48 have appeared. 


Order I.--Accipitres has been completed, and may be had separately. Imperial Svo. with 1 
coloured and 12 plain Plates, 27. 8s, boards, 


GRIMBLOT RP cm i te OF WILLIAM Ill. AND LOUIS XIV. AND OF 
THEIR MINISTERS. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England during 
the period which followed the Revolution of 1688, Extracted from the Archives of France 
and Gaghel, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 2 vols. 8vo. 50s. cloth, 

«,* Amongst other important and interesting subjects, this work contains the whole oj 

the diplomatic correspondence relative to the Spanish succession, ete, (1697—1702). 


m% 
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WILT.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1,000 Engravyings on Wood, from Designs by J.S.Gwilt. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


L.—MIDSUMMER EVE: 
A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. S. C, Hall. Square crown 8yvo. with nearly 300 Wood 
Engravings, 21s. cloth, gilt edges. 


~~ *,* The Jlustrations from Designs by D. Maclise, C. Stanfield, T. Creswick, E. M. Ward, 
. Elmore, W.E. Frost, J. N. Paton, F. Goodall, T. Landseer, E. H. Wehnert, R. Hushisson, 
. W. Topham, K. Meadows, F. W. Fairholt, J. Franklin, J. H. Weir, F. W. Hulme, J. 
curicuz,and TR, Macquoid; engraved by Green, Dalziel, Bastin, Linton, etc. 


ALL’S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARCE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 


THREE MAPS (size 20 in. by 76 iu.) , with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured ; 
and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and most 
recent Authorities; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn and 
re-engraved. ' 


*4* Publishing in Monthly Parts, of which 11 have appeared. To be completed 
tn 14 Parts, price 6s. each. 


LSTED.—LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 


as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of contemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A, Hialsted. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and other Illustrations, 1/. 10s. cloth. 


ARRIS.—THE HIGHLANDS OF ATHIOPIA; 


Being the Account of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Court of Shoa. By Major Sir WsC. Harris, author of ‘* Wild Sports in Southern Africa,” 
etc. New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo.with Map and Illustrations, 2/. 2s. cloth. 


HARRISON.—ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STRUCTURE 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By the Rey. M. Harrison, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Post Svo. [in the press. 


HAWBUCK CRANCE; 


Or, the Sporting Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author of ‘* Handley Cross; or 
the Spa Hunt,” ‘‘Jorrochs’ Jaunts and Jollities,” ete. Svo, with eight illustrations, by 
Phiz, 12s. cloth. 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNC SPORTSMEN 


In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.Col.P.Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C. Varley, Dicks, etc. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


HAYDON.—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 
B. R. HAYDON, Historical Painter, [in preparation, 


HAYDON (B. R.}—LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESICN, 


Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, etc. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. 2 vols. 8vo. with Pro- 
traits of the Author and Sir David Wilkie, and numerous other Illustratiuns, 24s. cloth. 


“eHINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USACES OF SOCIETY: 
é With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyds. **Manners make the Man.’? NewEdition, 
revised (with additions) by a Ladyof Rank. Foolscap Svo.2s.6d. cloth. 


HISTORICAL CHARADES. 
By the Author of ** Letters from Madras.”” Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 
In Black and White. Made on the spot, from Records in the Archives of Switzerland. By a 
Wandering Artist. 2 vols, post Svo. 18s. cloth. 


HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 
PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. By Clement Hoare, 
author of ** A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.” 12mo. 5s. cl. 


14 NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS. 


HOARE—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF TH 
“GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. New Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HOBBES.—THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 


Of Malmesbury; now first collected, and edited by Sir William Molesworth, Bart. 16 vo . 
8vo. 8/. cloth, 


*,* Separately, the English Works, in 11 vols. 5l.10s.; the Latin Works, in 5 vols. 21.108. — 


HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 


By Henry Holland, M.D.F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physici 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physicianin Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince lbert. 
New Edition. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


HOOK (DR. W. F.)\—THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY 


A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar Hood, | 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


HOOKER.—KEW GARDENS ; 


Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, © 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A, & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition, 16mo.with numerous Wood | 
Engravings, 6d. sewed. 


HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA. 


dad a the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. ete. New Edition, with Additions and_ 
Corrections; and 173 Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite’ 
Plants, the Grasses,and the Ferns. Vol.I. Svo., with 12 Plates, 14s. plain ; with the Plate 
coloured, 24s. cloth. 


Vol. Il.in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and the Fungi, completing the Britis! : 
Flora, and forming Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 24s. boards. } 


HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 


STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Thom 
Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and corrected 
5 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Fac-similes, 3/.3s. cloth; or 51. bouud in calf by Hayday. 


HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO TH 


STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his ‘* Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
the Holy Scriptures.” New Edition. 12mo. with Maps and Enygravings, 9s. boards. 


HOWITT, (MARY).—BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Mary Howitt. Square crown 8vo,. with a Portrait from a Picture by Miss Gillies 
beautifully engraved by W. H. Egleton, 18s. cloth ; morocco, 36s. (bound by Hayday). 


HOWITT.—THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 


By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Origi 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo. ds. cloth, 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 


Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself; exhibiting all the Amusements 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, authoro 
** The Rural Life of England,” etc. New Edition. Fcap, 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 6s. ele 


HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History an 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 2ls. cloth, 


SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with 
Stroll along the BORDER, Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, fror 
Drawings made on the spot, 21s, cloth. 
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HOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENCLAND. 


By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings on 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF CERMANY: 
With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Citiesand Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By liam Howitt, author 
of ** The Rural Life of England,” etc. Medium Svo., with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF CERMANY. 


From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wood 
Engravings, and 7 Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 


A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. 10s.6d. cloth. 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 


In conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm.IV.and 1 Vict. 
c. 26. To whichis added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy , with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J.C. Hudson,Esq. New‘Edition, corrected. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 


By J. C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Office, London: author of ‘Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,”’ and ** The Pareut’s Hand-Book.’’ New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s.cloth. 


*,* The above two works may be had in One volume, price 7s. cloth. 


HUMBOLDT (BARON).—COSMOS: 


A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s sanction 
and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, F.R.S. 
For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols.I, and Il. post Svo. 12s. each, cloth. 

** Je vous autorise, Monsieur, de vous servir en toute accasion de la déclaration, que la 
belle traduction du Colonel Sabine, enriche de rectifications et de notes tr2s-précieuses, et 
qui ont toute mon approbation, est la seule par laquelle j'ai vivement desiré voir introduit 
mon ouvrage dans la littérature de votre pays.” —Baron Humboldt to Mr. Murray. 


HUME.—THE LEARNED SOCIETIES AND PRINTING CLUBS OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM; being an Account of their respective Origin, History, Objects, and 
Constitution: full details respecting Membership, Fees, their published Works and Trans- 
actions, Notices of their Periods and Places of Meeting, etc. With a general Introductiun, 
and a Classified Index. Compiled from Official Documents, by the Rey. A. Hume, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 8s.6d. cloth. 


HUNT.—RESEARCHES ON LICHT: 


An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 

produced by the Iufluence of the Solar Rays; eons * all the known Photographic Pro- 

cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
useum of Economic Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s.6d. cloth. 


JAMES.—A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 
and of various Events ted th ith, which d during the Reign of Edward II1. 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. New Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Map, lis. 

JAMESON.—SACRED AND LECENDARY ART. 


By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. square crown 8vo., illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, witha 
a few Etchings by the Author. (Nearly ready. 


Vol. I. contains Legends of the Angels and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the 
Doctors of the Church, and Mary Magdalene. 


Vol. II. contains Legends of the Patron Saints, the Virgin Patronesses, the Greek and Latin 
Martyrs, the Bishops and Confessors, the Hermits, and the Warrior Saints of Christendom. 


JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER).—THIRTY YEARS’ COR- 


RESPONDENCE between John Jebb, D.D.F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, Aghadoe, 
and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.i.A. Edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, B D. Rector of 
Stisted, formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth, 


1 
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16 NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


JEBB.—A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS; 


Intended to illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure. To which are added, Dissert: 
tious on the word ‘*Selah,” and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and Poetical Feature 
of the Psalms, By the Rev. John Jebb, A.M., Rector of Peterstow. 2 vols. 8vo, 2Is. cloth 


JEFFREY (LORD).—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


By Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Judges in the Court of Sessionin Scotland. New Edi 
8 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


JOHNSON.—THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVENTURER, AND 
nt Consisting of 110 of the best Essays. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Foolscap 8yo. 
§ cioth, 


JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agri 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Readers. By Cuthber 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the ‘* Farmers’ Almanack,” ete. 

8vo. with Wood Engravings,2/. 108. cloth. a | 


JONES’S GUIDE TO NORWAY, AND SALMON-FISHER’S POCKET }| 
COMPANION ; founded on Experience collected in the Country, Edited by Frederic 
Tolfrey, Esq., author of ** The Sportsman in France,’ and “The Sportsman in Canada.”* | 
Foolscap 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette Title, and Engravings of the proper Flies, | 
beautifully coloured, in exact imitation of the originals, 15s. cloth. | 


KINDERSLEY.—THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND REFRESHING j 
HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Good Knight, without | 
Fear and without Reproach, the gentle Lord De Bayard. Set forth in English by Edward | 
Cockburn Kindersley, Esq. ey post 8vo. with Ornamental Headings, and Frontis<— 
piece by E. H. Wehnert, 93. 6d. cloth, 


KIP.—THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 


By the Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. Fellow an@l 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, Foolscap 8vo, 5s, cloth, 


KIRBY AND SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 


Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and 

useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, ete. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. & L.S. NewEdition,enlarged. 2 vols. Svo.3ls. 6d. cloth. ‘i 


KNOX (ALEXANDER). — REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ, 
Of Dublin, M.R.I.A.; containing Essays, chiefly explanatory, of Christian Doctrine; and 
Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the Writer’s Character, Sentiments, 
and Life. New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. cloth, 


LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINCS OF NORWAY, 
From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century: commonly called the Heimskringla. Translated from the Icelandic of 9 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laing, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. 36s. cloth. 4 } 

LAING.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN 7 | 
In 1838; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political,and Economical State ofthe Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. ; q 


LANE (R. I.)—LIFE AT THE WATER CURE: 


Or, a Month at Malvern. A Diary of Facts and Fancies. To which is added the Sequaay 
By Richard J, Lane, A.R.A., Lithographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty and His Royal High 
ness Prince Albert. Post 8vo. with many lllustrations, 14s, cloth. 


L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON, 
New Edition. 4 vols. nceng” 4 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, etc. 288, cloth; or bound 
in morocco, with gilt edges, 21. 4s. 

The following Works separately :— 


The IMPROVISATRICE - + 10s. 6d. The GOLDEN VIOLET «+ ~- - 10s. 6d. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET - 10s. 6d, The TROUBADOUR «~ « ~ ~ 10s. 6d. 


- 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA; 
Being a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Natural Philosophy, Natural 


History, Literature, the Sciences, Arts,and Manufactures. By Bishop Thirlwal 


1, Sir James 


Mackintosh, Sir John Herschel, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Robert Southey, and other 
Eminent Writers. Conducted and edited by Dr, Lardner, 


The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 392. 18s. 


Separately, 6s. per volume. 


1. Bell’s History of Russia . 3 vols. 18s. 
2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets 2 vols. 12s. 
3. Brewster’sTreatiseon Optics Lvol. 6s. 


4, Cooley’s History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery . 3 vols. 18s. 


5. Crowe's History of France . 3 vols. 18s. 
6. De Morgan’s Treatise on Pro- 


aWiAsh iss ou ess. 26-b VO. Ce. 
7. De Sismondi’s History of the 
Italian Republics . . Ilvol. 6s. 


8. De Sismondi’s Fall of the 
manEmpire. . . 


9. Donovan's Treatise on Chem- 
mery Sa eet SOs Gas 


10. D *s D tic Economy, 2 vols. 12s. 
11. Dunham’s History of Spain 
and Portugal .  .- - 5 vols. 30s. 
12. Dunham's History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way . Lt ee . 3vols. 18s. 
13. Dunham’s History of Poland lvol. 6s. 
14. Dunham’s History of the 
Germanic Empire . . 
15. Dunham’s History of Europe 
during the Middle Ages . 
16. Dunham’s Lives of British 


2 vols. 12s. 


3 vols. 18s. 


4 vols. 24s. 


Dramatists * * - 2vols. 12s. 
17. Dunham’s Lives of Early 
Writers of Great Britain . lvol. 6s. 


18. Fergus’s History of the 
United States . . 


- 2vols. 12s. 
19. Fosbroke’s Grecian and Ro- 
man Antiquities - « 2vols, 12s. 


20. Forster’s Lives of the States- 
men of the Commonwealth 5 vols. 30s. 
Zl. Forster, Mackintosh, and 
Courtenay’s Lives of 
British Statesmen . : 
22. Gleg’s Lives of Military Com- 
manders . : . - 3 vols. 18s. 


23. Grattan’s History of the 


7 vols. 42s. 


Netherlands . . + lvol. 6s. 

24. Henslow’s Treatise on 
" - Botany ‘ é oc pg? bevollvt Gre 

25. Herschel’s Treatise on As- 

tronomy . a out ey eee Ole 
26. Herschel’s Preliminary Dis- 

course on the Study of 

Natural Philosophy . . lvol. 6s. 
27. HistoryofRome . . . 2vols. 12s. 
28. History of Switzerland. —. lvol. 6s. 
29, Holland’s Treatise on the 

Manufactures in Metal . 3vols. 18s. 


30. James’s Lives of Foreign 
Statesmen. . . .« Svols. 30s. 


31. Kater and Lardnet’s Treatise 


on Mechanics . . « lvol. 6s. 


The Works 


The Series comprises :— Pv 


32. Keightley’s Outlines of His- 
tory . « lvol, 


33. Lardner’s Treatise on Arith- 
metic . ° . : - lvol. 6s. 
34. Lardner'sTreat.onGeometry lvol. 6s. 
35. Lardner’s Treatise on Heat. lvol. 68 
36. Lardner’s Treatise on Hydro- 
Statics and Pneumatics . 
37. Lardner and Walker’s Elec~ 
tricityand Magnetism. 
38. Mackintosh, Wallace; and 
Bell’s History of England, 10 vols. 60s. 


39. Montgomery and Shelley's 
Lives of Italian, Spanish, 
aud Portuguese Authors . 


40. Moore’s History of Ireland . 
41. Wiestente Chronology of 


lvol, 


2 vols. 12s. 


3 vols. 18s. 
4 vols. 24s. 


lvol. 6s, 
2 vols. 12s. 


isto . 
42. Phillips’s Treat. on Geology 
43. Powell’s History of Natural 


Philosophy = eee eS rave 6a, 
44. Porter’s Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . + lvol. 6s, 
45. Porter’s Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Porcelain 

andGlass . at oP ge ex 6s. 
46. Roscoe’s Lives of British 

Lawyers .3 os « lvol. 68. 


47. Scott's History of Scotland. 2 vols. 12s. 


48. Shelley’s Lives of French 


Authors . , fs B vols, 12s, 
49. Shuckard and Swainson’s 

Treatise onInsects .  . lvol. 6s. 
50. Southey’s Lives of British 

Admirals . 4 Py . 5vols. 30s. 
51. Stebbing’s History of the 

Church - ° 4 + 2vols. 12s. 
52. Stebbing’s History of the 

Reformation . . - 2 vols, 12s. 
53. Swainson’s Preliminary Dis- 

course on Natural History, lvol. 6s. 
54, Swainson’s Natural History 

and Classification of 

Animals . . x - lvol. 6s. 
55. Swainson’s Habits and In- 

stinctsofAnimals . . lvol. 6a, 
56. Swainson’s Quadrupeds « lvol. 6s. 
57. Swainson’s Birds. . . 2vols. 12s. 
58. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, 

| eee ‘ + ~« 2vols. 128. 
59. Swainson’s Shells and Shell- 

Sek 754 23 ‘ 5 « }vol. 62. 
60. Swainson’s Animals in Me- 

mageries . .  -» ‘s Avol. 6s. 
61. Swaiuson'’s Taxidermy and 

Bibliography . . .« Ivol. 6s. 


62. Thirlwall’s History of Greece 8 vols. 48s. 


a 
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18 - NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


LANETON PARSONACE : 1 
A Tale for Children, on the practical use of a portion of the Church Catechism, By the 


author of ‘* Amy Herbert,’’ and **Gertrude.”, Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. New 
Edition. Parts I. and II. fcap. 8vo, 5s. each, cloth. 


LATHAM.—ON DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. New Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth, 


LEE.—TAXIDERMY ; 
Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History, For the use 
of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs.R.Lee. New Edition, improved; with an aecount of a 
— bod ies Hall, and Mr. Waterton’s Method of Preserving Animals. Feap. 8vo. with 
oodcuts, /8. ; 


LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive Accounts of the most remarkable Animals, By 
Mrs. R. Lee, 12mo. with 55 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound, 


LEMPRIERE.—A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 5 
Containing a copious Account of all the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors ; with 
the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used. amongst the Greeks and Romans; and a 
Chronological Table. By T. Lempritre, D.D. New Edition, corrected. Svo. 9s. cloth. 


LESLIE (C.R.)—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 
: R.A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C.R. Leslie, R.A. Second Edition, with further 
Extracts from his Correspondence, Small 4to. with two Portraits = from a new Sketch, 
by Mr. Leslie,) anda plate of ** Spring,’’ engraved by Lucas, 21s. cloth. 


LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
By aLady, New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s, 6d, cloth. 


LINDLEY.—AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


By Prof. J. Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S.L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections and considerable 
Additions, 8vo. with Six Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 
Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindle 
New Edition, with Additi 


y Ph. D., F.R.S., etc, 
and Improvements. 12mo. ds. 6a, cloth. 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE 5 
Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S._ 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, 12s. cloth, 


LINDLEY.—CUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; | 
Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain: with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every Mouth in 
the Year. By George Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 8vo, 16s. boards. 


LINWOOD (W.)—-ANTHOLOCIA OXONIENSIS 5 


Sive, Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. Addis Christi Alummo. 8vo. 14s. cloth, 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR; 
Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done ina 
Garden in each Month: with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects,then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 1l6mo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 
Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally, By Mrs. Loudon, author of **Gardening for 
Ladies,”’etc. New Edition, Foolscap 8vo., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON (J. C.}—-SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 
Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo= 
metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their one to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
By the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. etc. With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir 
by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
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LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 
Being the “‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum”’’ abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Usesin the Arts. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. 8vo.with 
upwards of 2,000 Engravings on Wood, 2/. 10s. cloth. 


A New Edition of the rb Work, in S vols. Svo. with above 400 octavo Plates of ‘Trees, 
and upwards of 2,500 Woodcuts, 10/. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING 5 
Presenting in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
arden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etc. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S.etc. A new 
Edition. 8vo.with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 2/. 10s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ACRICULTURE ; 

' Comprising the Theory aud Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. etc. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on 
Wood, by Branston, 2/. 10s. cloth.—The Supplement, separately, 5s. sewed. 


» LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS; . 
Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain; 
faving their Natural History, pcrompence by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 

lementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and aces all the information respecting 
it whichis useful and interesting. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S.,ete. The Specific Characters 
y an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A new Edition, with a 
new Supplement and a new Index. 8yo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 73s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc.; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and age epee Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. ByJ.C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with more than2,000 Engravinyson Wood, 
63s.cloth.—_The Supplement, separately, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS : 
A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. New Edition, 
with a Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, and 
revised by George Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 31s.6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—THE SUBURBAN CARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 
Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a Situation on which to form 
one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laying-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Ground ; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 

erch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those who know 
ittle of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more percesmty for the use of Ladies. By J.C. 
Loudon, F.L.S., etc. 8vo. with above 300 Woud Eugravings, 20s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LIGNOSUS LONDINENSIS 5 
Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual Pricesin Nurseries. ByJ.C.Loudon,F.L.S.etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LOW.—ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 
Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forms 
of Leases; of Farm Endings, Enclosures, Draius, Embankments, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author of ** Elements 
of Practical Agriculture,’’ etc. 8vo.with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 


LOW.—AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE BODIES OF 
CHEMISTRY. By D. Low, F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh ; 
author of ** Elements of Practical Agriculture,” ‘* A Treatise on Landed Property and the 
Economy of Estates,” ‘fA Treatise on the Breeds of the British Domesticated Animals,” 
**The Breeds of the Domesticated Animals of Great Britain Illustrated and Rescribed.”” 
2d Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


LOW.--ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF CREAT BRITAIN, 
Comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breeds} Illustrations 
of the Properties of External Form; and Observations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. By David Low, co F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh, etc.; author of ‘* Elements of Practical Agriculture,” etc. Svo. with Engravings 
on Wood, 25s, cloth. 
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LOW.—THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF CREAT 
BRITAIN described. By David Low, Fsq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculturein the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, ete. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced 
from a Series of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of 
pea by W. Shiels, R.S.A, 2 vols. atlas quarto, with 56 Plates of Animals, beautifully 
coloured after Nature, 16/.16s. half-bound in morocco. 


Orin four separate portions, as follow: — 


The OX. 1 Vol. With 22 Plates, price 62, The HORSE. 1 Vol. With 8 Plates, price 


16s. fd. half-bound morocco. 31. half-bound morocco. 
The SHEEP. 1 Vol. With 21 Plates, price The HOG. 1 Vol. With5 Plates, price 2/. 2s 
61. 16s.6d. half-bound morocco, half bound morocco. 


_ LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL ACRICULTURE§ 
Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and th 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq.F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni= 
yeriey of 12 ea New Edition. 8vo. with an entirely new set of above 200 Wood- 
cuts, 21s. cloth, : 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. | 
New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo.36s.cloth, 


MACAULAY.—THE HISTORY OF ENCLAND, 
From the Accession of James Il. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Vols. {In they 8vo. 
n the press. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
With “*Ivry”’ and ‘*The Armada.’? By the Right Honorable Thomas Babington Macaulay, | 
M.P, NewEditiou. 16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth; morocco, 10s. 6d. (by Hayday). pt 


MACAULAY.—MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
A New Edition, With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on 
Wood by George Scharf, jun.; and engraved by Samuel Williams. Fep. 4to. 21s. boards; 
morocco, 42s, (bound by Hayday). ; 


MACKAY (CHARLES).—THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENCLISH | 
LAKES: a Summer Ramble. By Charles Mackay, Esq. LL.D. author of ** Legends of the | 
Isles,” **The Salamandrine,” ‘The Thames and its Tributaries,’ ete. Svo. with beautiful — 
Wood Engravings from Original Sketches, 14s. cloth. 


MACKINTOSH ‘SIR JAMES).—THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclopedi 
Foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, 5s.cloth; or bound in vellum, 8s. 


MACKINTOSH’S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 


Inclnding his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James 
Mackintosh, Esq. 3vols.8vo.42s.cloth. . 7 


M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
ByJ.R.M‘Culloch, Esq. Anew Edition. 2vols.S8vo. with Six large Maps, 42. cloth. 


*,* The new Articles are printed separately as a Supplement to the former Edition. They 
comprise a full account of the present state of the United Kingdom, the Oregon Territory, — 
etc, 8vo. 5s. sewed. , 


M‘CULLOCH.—A_ DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, By J. Ro 
M‘Culloch, Esq. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, S8vo. with Maps and — 
Plans, 50s. cloth; or 55s. strongly half-bound in russia. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the Editions published in 1844 and 1846 may be had separately, 
price 4s, 6d. sewed. ' 


M‘CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE SUCCESSION TO PROPERTY 
VACANT BY DEATH: including Inquiries into the Influence of Primogeniture, Entaila, | 
the Law of Compulsory Partition, Foundations, etc, over the Public Interests. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. - 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 


M‘CULLOCH (J. R.)—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Industry, 
and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 3d Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 
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M‘CULLOCH.—THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
Being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of Political 
Economy, interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. Rk. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 
ee A ah ad AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ.R. M‘Culloch, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. é 


MADAME DE MALCUET: 
A Tale of 1820, 3 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. boards. 

*€ One of the cma patna ond productions of pt tt day. The story is well told; and 
the incidents are all grouped together with the skill of a painter and the hand of a master. 
Few works of fiction have rr pet at any time, and fewer still in more recent days, which 
will bear any comparison with this, in all the essential attributes of a good ant 

server. 


MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES).—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. 
By —— Maitland, M.D. New Edition, revised, 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood. 
lds. clot d 


/-MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 
In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experi- 
ments, By Mrs. Marcet. New Edition, corrected. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 5 

In which the Elements of that Science are whey oy Soe regis and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. By.Mrs. Marcet. New Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 
Svo. with 23 Plates, 10s.6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Mrs, Marcet. New 
Edition, revised aud enlarged. Foolscap 8vo.7s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON VECETABLE PHYSIOLOCY; 
Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. By Mrs. 
Marcet, New Edition. Foolscap Svo. with Four Plates, 9s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 
By Mrs. Marcet. New Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap 8vo. with coloured Map 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 5s.6d. cloth. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL. 
By the Author of ** Amy Herbert."’ Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Felley andTutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. foolscap Svo. 12s. cloth, 


MARRYAT.—BORNEO AND THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELACO. 
By Francis S. Marryat, late Midshipman of H.M.S. Samarang, Surveying Vessel, With 
many Drawings of Costume and Scenery, from Original Sketches made on the spot by Mr. 
a Imperial 8vo. with numerous Lithographic Plates and Wood Engraviugs, 31s. 6d. 
cloth. 


MARRYAT (CAPT.)—MASTERMAN READY5 
Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 
of **Peter Simple,” etc, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s.6d. cloth, 


MARRYAT.—THE PRIVATEER’S=MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS ACO. 
By Captain F, Marryat, C.B. author of ‘‘ Peter Simple,’’ “‘Masterman Ready,” etc. 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE MISSION 5 
Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. C.B., author of 
** Peter Simple,” ** Masterman Ready,” etc. 2 vols. feap. Svo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA, 
Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of ‘Peter Simple,” 
** Masterman Ready,” etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with two Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MATTEUCCI.— LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHCENOMENA OF 
LIVING BEINGS. By Signor Carlo Matteucci, Professor of the University of Pisa. 
Translated under the superintendence of J. Pereira, M.D, F.R.S. Vice-President of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 
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MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDCE, 


And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: a popular Compendium of Universal eaten — By 
Samuel Maunder. New Edition, revised throughout and enlarged, Foolscap 8yo, 10 
cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


*,* The principal contents of the present new and thoroughly revised edition of ** The Tr 
sury of Knowledge,” are—a new and enlarged English Dictionary, with a Grammar, Verhe 
Distinctions, and Exercises; anew Universal Gazetteer; a compendious Classical Dictiona 
an Analysis of History and Chronology; a Dictionary of Law Terms; a new Synopsis of 
British Peerage ; and various useful tabular Addenda. 


\e 


MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY : wa 


A New and a yrer Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles Lettres; includingall Brane 
of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring informatic 
on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Refer- 
apr to — moreinstructed. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; boun 
nroan, 12s, 


MAUNDER.—THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : 
Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dic 
tionary of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition, revised throughout; 
with a copious Supplement. Foolscap Svo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


« 
MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY} 
Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective” 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. New Edi 
Fcap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s, 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY ; 


Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: in which Zoological Characteristics th 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with avariety of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. Towhich are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and aGlossarial Appendix, 
Embellished with Nine Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Drawinys made expressly for 
this Work. By Samuel Maunder. Fep, 8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. cloth; bound in 

roan, 12s. | 


MEMOIRS OF THE CEOLOCICAL SURVEY OF CREAT BRITAIN, | 
And of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the Lords |} 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 9 Plates, | 
(seven coloured) , 21s. cloth ; and Vol. Il. intwothick Parts, with 63 Plates (three coloured) 
and numerous Woodcuts, 42s. cloth, or, separately, 21s. each Part. ‘ 


MILES (W.)—THE HORSE’S FOOT, | 
And How to Keep it Sound. By William Miles, Esq. New Edition, with an Appendix on — 
Shoeing in G l,and Hunters in Particular. Imperial 8vo. with Engravings, 9s. cloth.—_ 
The Appendix separately, price 2s. 6d. 


*,* Four casts or models of Shoes may be had, displaying the different kinds of Shoeing, 
price 3s. each; or 10s. 6d. the set.—No.\. Shod for General Purposes.—No. 2. Shod for 


Hunting.—No. 3, Shod with Leather.—No. 4. Foot prepared for Shoeing. iH 


f 
MILNER (REV. J. AND I.)—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


CHRIST. a the Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Rey. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. A New Edition, revised, with additional Notes, by the Rey, _ 
Thomas Grantham, B.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Kildare. 4 vols. 8vo. 52s. cloth. 7 


MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


With rich and appropriate Borders of Original Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of the 
Apostles from the Old Masters, six Illuminated Miniatures, and other Embellishments. By 
the Illuminator of the ‘* Parables.” Square fcap. Svo.in massive carved covers, 2ls.; or 

bound in morocco, in the missal style, 30s, ‘ 


MITCHELL.—JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR OF | 
TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, in Search of a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir T. L. Mitchell, Knt. D.C.L. Suryeyor-General of New South Wales, 
and late elective Member of the Legislative Council of that Colony. Svo, with Maps, Views, 
and Engravings of Objects of Natural History, 2ls. cloth, ; 
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‘MOHAN LAL.—LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED KHAN OF 


KABUL: with his Political Proceedings towards the English, Russian, and Persian Govern- 
ments, including the Victory and Disasters of the Britis See in Affghanistan. By Mohan 
Lal, E' ., Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun; lately attached to the Mission 
in Kabul.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. cloth, 


- MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 


New and only complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 
seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; bound in morocgo, 1J. 16s. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 
Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s Poems. Medium Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 1/. 1s. cloth; or 42s. 
bound in morocvo, by Hayday. 
*,* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. foolscap Svo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 27.108. cloth; 
morocco, 4/. 10s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE, 
New Edition. Medium 8vo. illustrated with 13 fine Engravings,2]s. cloth; morocco, 35s.; 
with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 
New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with 4 Plates, by Westall, 10s. 6d. cloth; or 14s. bound in 
morocco. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. Imp.8vo. with 161 Designs, engraved on Steel, 31. 3s. 
boards; or 4/. 14s. 6d. bound in morrocco, by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies 
printed, of which a few remain), 6/. 6s. boards. 
*,* India Proofs before letters of the 161 Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio 
conly 25 copies printed, of which a few remain), 311. 10s. 
India Proofs before letters of the 51 large Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio 
(only 25 copies printed, of which a few remain), 181, 18s. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 10s. cloth; bound in morocco, 13s. 6d. 


MOORE,—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 
Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. New Edition. Post 8vo.7s.6d. cloth, 


MOORE.—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND. 


By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


MOORE.—MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 
=f George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal Sey of Physicians, London, etc.; author 
of ** The Power of the Soul over the Body,”’ and ‘* The Use of the Body in relation to the 
Mind.” Post 8vo. 8s. cloth, 


MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). 
New Edition. Royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully coloured Engravings, 12, 10s. half-bound. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural oma ops and Astronomy in King’s 


College, London; author of ** The Mechanical P Pp of Eng ing and Architec- 
ture.” New Edition, Fcap.8vo. with Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENCINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A.F.R.S., Professorof Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in King’s College, London; and author of ** Illustrations of Practical 
Mechanics,’’etc. S8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, lJ. 4s. cloth. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, by the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A, 4 vols. Svo. 48s. cloth. 
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MURRAY.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF CEOCRAPHY 5 
comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S New Edition, 8vo. with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood En- 
gravings, 3/, cloth. 


‘NECKER DE SAUSSURE,—PROCRESSIVE EDUCATION 5 
Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated and Abridged from the French of 
Madame Necker De Saussure, by Miss Holland. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo, 19s. 6d. cloth, 


*,* Separately—vols.1. and I1. 12s.; vol, III. 7s. 64. 


OWEN. —LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI~ © 
OLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From Notes taken — 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S, and revised by Professor Owen. With Glossary and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Woodcuts, 14s, cloth. 


OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College, 
In2vols. Vol. I, 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 14s, cloth. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Richly Mluminated with appropriate Borders, printed in Colours, and in Black and Gold ; 
with a Design from one of the early German engravers. Square foolscap 8vo., uniform in 
size with the ** Sermon on the Mount,’? 2ls., in a massive carved binding; morocco, 30s., 
bound by Hayday. ; 


PARKES.—DOMESTIC DUTIES 5 
Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. New Edition. Foolscap 8yo. 9s. cloth. 


PARNELL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS, 
Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts, made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq., on the Holy- 
head Road. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. New Edition, enlarged. 8yo. with 
Nine Plates, 21s. cloth. 


PARROT.—THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT, 
By Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, 
Russian Imperial Councillor of State,etc. Translated and Edited by W. D. Cooley, Esq. 
author of the ** History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” etc. 8vo. with a Map by Arrow- 
smith, and Woodcuts, l4s. cloth. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 
With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S., author of *‘Elements of Materia Medica.”’ 8vo. 16s, cloth. 


PERICLES: 


A Tale of Athens in the 83d Olympiad. By the Author of ‘A BriefSketch of Greek Philo- 
sophy.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. cloth. 


PESCHEL (C, F.)}—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 
By C. F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden, etc. etc. Translated 
from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 3 vols. fcap. 5vo. with Woodcuts, 21s. cloth, ' 


Part I. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies, Feap.8vo.7s. 6d, cloth, 
Separately Par 11. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, 
and Electro-Dynamics). 2 vols. feap. Svo. 13s. 6d. cloth, 


PHILLIPS.—FICURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALAOZOIC FOSSILS OF 
CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET ; observed in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S. etc. Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising 
very numerous Figures, 9s. cloth. 
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PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOCCY ; 
Comprising a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution of Minerals: 
with Accounts of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William 
Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. etc. A New Edition, corrected enlarges, and improved, by W. H. 
Miller, M.A. F.R S. Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. with 
numerous Wood Engravings. tn the press. 


PITMAN (THE REV. J. R.}—SERMONS 
On the principal Subjects comprised in the Book of Psalms, abridged from Eminent Divines 
of the Established Church, By the Rev. J. R, Pitman, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 8vo. 14s, cloth. 


PLUNKETT.—THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
; By Captain the Hon. FE, Plunkett, R.N, 2d Edition, corrected and enlarged; with Notes, 
= gaa Information communicated by several Officers of Distinction. Post Svo. 83s. 6d. 
cloth. 


THE POCKET AND THE STUD5 
Or, How to procure and keep Horses, with some regard to obtaining the Animal required, 
and to keeping him without emptying the Pocket. Being the result of many years’ experience 
of “ Harry Hieover.” Foolscap Svo. with a Portrait of **One of the Stud,”’ from a Sketch 
by “* Harry Hieover,” (Nearly ready. 


POETS’ PLEASAUNCE (THE); 
Or, Garden ofall Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleasant Poets have in Past Time 
(for Pastime) Planted. By Eden Warwick. Square crown Svo. with Twenty-nine Orna- 
miental Borders composed of Flowers and Insects, engraved on Wood, 30s. boards; or 45s. 
bound in morocco, by Hayday. ; 


PORTLOCK. —REPORT ON THE CEOLOCY OF THE COUNTY OF 
‘LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J, E, Portlock, F.R.S.etc. 
Svo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 


PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENCLISH READING; 
Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genius, By the Rev. 
James Pycroft, B.A., author of ** Greek Grammar Practice,” and ‘* Latin Grammar Practice ;” 
Editor of ** Virgil, with Marginal References.”’ Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


RANKE (PROFESSOR).—RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
Translated by Sarah Austin, translator of Ranke’s *‘ History of the Popes.” Vols. 1.and II. 
8yo. 30s.; Vol. III. 18s. cloth. 


READER (THOMAS).—TIME TABLES, 
On a New and Simplified Plan; to facilitate the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, etc.: shewing, without calcula- 
tion, the Number of Days from every Day in the Year to any other Day, for any Period not 
exceeding 365 Days. By Thomas Reader. Post Svo. 14s. cloth, or 17s. calf lettered. 


REID (DR.)—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


VENTILATION: with Remarks on Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Communication 
ofSound. By D.B, Reid, M.D.F.R.S.E.etc. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, I6s. cloth. 


RENAUD.—MATUTINA: 
Morning Readings, chiefly Practical, selected and original. Adapted to the use of the 
Younger Members of the Church of England. By the Rev. George Renaud, M.A. late 
Fellow of C.C.C. Oxford, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, ; 


REPTON.—THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
of the late Humphrey Repton, Esq.; being his entire Works on these subjects. A New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a permease Analysis, a miegrevhiont 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S., ete. o. with 
a Portrait and upwards of 250 Engravings, 30s. cloth; with coloured Plates, 3/. 6s. cloth. 


REST IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Author of ‘‘ From Oxford to Rome; and, Howit Fared with Some who lately made 
the Journey.” New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 6d.cloth. 


RICH.—AN ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIONARY ; 
Being a Dictionary of all the Words respecting Visible eee connected with the Arts, 
Science, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. Illustrated 6 ors ut Two Thousand Engravings 
on Wood, fromthe Antique. By Anthony Rich, jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge ; 
and one of the contributors to Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 
Post Svo. with 2,000 Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. f 
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RICHTER.—LEVANA 5 OR, THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION, 
Translated from the German of Jean Paul Fr, Richter, Pust 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


RIDDLE.—A COMPLETE ENGCLISH=LATIN AND LATIN=ENCLISH Dic= 
TIONARY, from the best sources, chiefly German, By the Rev.J.E. Riddle, M.A, New 
Edition. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Separately—The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d.; the Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. 


RIDDLE.—A DIAMOND LATIN=ENCLISH DICTIONARY. 
A Guide to the hipaa ie wee and right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. By 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 


RIDDLE.—LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER $ 
Or, aCompendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev.J. EK. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo.6s. cloth, 4 


RIDDLE.—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY} 
Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containings — 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the Church — 
and its Relations to the State; Controversies ; Sects and Parties; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers, etc. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


RITCHIE (ROBERT.)—RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 
CONSTRUCTION, with Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their Preven-— 


tion. By Robert Ritchie, Esq., F.R.S., S.A., Civil Engineer, Associate of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, etc. Feap. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 9s. cloth. 


RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S CUIDE: 
Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classedin ]} 
their respective Families; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. Fo 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth, 


ROBINSON.—THE WHOLE ART OF MAKING BRITISH WINES, CORDIALS, 
AND LIQUEURS, IN THE GREATEST PERFECTION; AS ALSO STRONG AND | 
CORDIAL WATERS. To which is added, a Collection of Valuable Recipes for Brewing” 
Fine and Strong Ales, and Miscellaneous Articles connected with the Practice. By James 
Robinson. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, cloth. ; 


ROBINSON (JAMES).—THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING, 
and SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in the British and Foreign Modes. With many 
useful Miscellaneous Recipes, and full Directions for the Construction of an Economical ff 
Drying-Chimney and Apparatus, on an entirely new Plan, By James Robinson, Eighteen | 
Years a Practical Curer. Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. cloth. 


ROGERS.—THE VECETABLE CULTIVATOR 3 { 
Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them. By John Rogers, author of ‘‘The Fruit Cultivator.” New 
Edition. Foolscap 8yo. 7s. cloth. ail 


ROGET.—THE ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD 5 | 
Being a Chess-Board, provided with a plete set of Chess-Men, for playing Games in © 
carriages, or out of doors, and for folding up, and carrying in ined poets without dis- 7 
turbing the Game. Invented by P. M. Royet, M.D. and registered according to Act of ff 
Parliament. New Edition. In a neat fcap. 8vo. case, price 2s. 6d. f 


ROWTON.—THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Chronologically arranged: with copious Selections, and Critical Remarks, By Frederic 
Rowton, author of “The Debater,’’ etc, Square crown 8yo. l4s. cloth. 


ROWTON (F.)}—THE DEBATER; | 
Being a ete Be complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion, | 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic, By 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDBY.—MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS. adil 
By George Sandby, M.A, Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. Second Edition, considerably enlarged ; | 
with an introductory Chapter on the Hostility of Scientific and Medical Men to Mesmerism, 
16mo, 5s. cloth; or in two Parts, 2s. each, sewed. 


SANDFORD (REV. JOHN).—PAROCHIALIA, 
or Church, eos. and Parish. By the Rev. John Sandford, B.D. Vicar of Dunchurch, | 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon, Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 
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SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER, 
By Mrs. John Sandford, 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDFURD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
By Mrs.John Sandford, New Edition, Foolscap 8vo.7s. cloth. 


SCHOMBURGK.—THE HISTORY OF BARBADOS: 
Comprising a Geographical and Statistical Description of the Island; a Sketch of the 
Historical , alba since the Settlement; and an Account of its Geology and Natural Pro- 
ductions. By Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, Ph.D. K.K.E. etc. Royal 8vo. with Chart, Views, 
and Engravinugs, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


SCHOMBURGK.—A TOPOCRAPHICAL MAP OF THE ISLAND OF BAR= 
BADOS, based upon Mayo’s Original Survey in 1721, and corrected to the year 1846. By 
Sir on ey Schomburgk, Ph.D, K.R.E. Eugraved by Arrowsmith, on 2 large sheets, 
21s. coloured, 


SCHOPENHAUER.—YOUTHFUL LIFE AND PICTURES OF TRAVEL: 
Being the Autobiography of Madame Schopenhauer. Translated from the German, 2 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. |2s. boards, 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 
and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: _ 
From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R.Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8vo. 30s. cloth; or, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: e 
From Ben Jonson to Coleridge. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. 
A New Edition, with additional Selections, from more recent Poets, by Lucy Aikin. Medium 
8vo. 18s, cloth. 
*,* The peculiar feature of these two worksis, that the Poems included are printed entire 
without mutilation or abridgment, 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Intended as a Birthday-Present, or Gift-Book forall Seasons. Printed in Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal Style ; with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, Architect, and an Illuminated 
Frontispiece by W. Boxall, Esq. A new edition. Foolscap 4to.in a rich brocaded silk cover, 
2ls.; or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 25s. : : 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 
THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE,, in which nothing is added to the Original Text; but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be:read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. New Edition. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc., 2ls. 
cloth; or, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 14s, 6d, boards. 


SHORT WHIST : 
Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with the recent Decisions of the Clubs, and Observations to 
make any one a Whist Player, Containing also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, 
Backgammon. By Major A * * * * * NewEdition. Towhich are added, Precepts for Tyros. 
By Mrs. B * * € * * Foolscap Syo. 3s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE GOOD SHUNAMMITE. 
From the Scriptures—2 Kings, chap. IV. 8 to 37. With Six Original Designs by A. Klein, 
and an Ornamental Border to each page, in the Missal style, by L. Gruner. Printed in 
Colours and Gold. Square feap. Svo. uniform in size with ‘* Miracles of our Lord,’’ 21s. in 
massive carved covers ; or 30s. bound in moroccuy, in the Missal style. 


SINCLAIR.—THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, 
By Catherine Sinclair, author of ‘The Journey of Life,” ‘Jane Bouverie,”? ‘* Modern 
Accomplishments,”’ ** Modern Society,” etc. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. cloth, 


“* The book, without being of a directly devotional character, or belonging to the class of 
light reading, combines several of the best qualities of both, and makes general literature 
and entertaining anecdote serve as handmaids to religious instruction. We have seen many 
pompous treatises containing not half the talent or a tithe of the knowledge compressed into 
these unpretending little volumes.” —Britannia. 
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SINCLAIR.—THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


By Catherine Sinclair, author of ‘** The Business of Life,” ‘* Modern Society,” “Jane 
Bouverie,’’ etc. New Edition, corrected and enlarged, Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


SINNETT.—BY-WAYS OF HISTORY, FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, By Mrs. Percy Sinnett, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. cloth, 


THE SKETCHES; 


ThreeTales. By the Authors of *¢ Amy Herbert,” “The King’s Messengers,” and ** Hawk- 
stone.” New Edition. Fceap. 8vo. with six Plates, 8s. cloth, 


SMITH.—SACRED ANNALS: 


Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World 
to the Death of Isaac : deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Authors, 
copiously illustrated and confirmed by the ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythol of 
the Heathen World. By George Smith, F.S.A. etc. author of ‘*The Religion of Ancient 
Britain,” ete. Crown 8vo. 10s. cloth. : 


SMITH (GEORGE).—THE RELICION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED: Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an 
Investigation inte the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of 
the Gospel into Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the 
Ascendancy, By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition. 8vo. 72. 6d.cloth. 


SMITH (GEORGE).—PERILOUS TIMES: 
Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity: considered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth, 


SMITH (JAMES).—THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF SAINT PAUL: 


with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill, F.R.S.etc, 8vo. with illustrative 
Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


SMITH.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 
Bv SirJ. E. Smith, late President of the Linnwan Society. 7th Edition, corrected; in which }} 
the object of Smith’s ‘‘ Grammar of Botany” is combined with that of the ** Introduction.” }] 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H, LL.D. etc. 8vo. with 36 Steel Plates, 16s. cloth; 
with coloured Plates, 2/.12s.6d. cloth. 


SMITH.—COMPENDIUM OF THE ENCLISH FLORA. 
By Sir J.E. Smith. New Edition, with Additions and Corrections, By Sir W.J. Hooker. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. . < 
THE SAME IN LATIN. New Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH.—THE ENGLISH FLORA. 
By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnean Society, etc. } 
6 vols. 8vo. 31. 12s. boards, 


SMITH (SYDNEY).—SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 
RAL, the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches in London; to ether with others 

per taet to a Daanen Cupere ation. By the late Rey. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary 

of St, Paul’s Cathedral, 8vo, 128, cloth, 


SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
New Edition, with Additions. 3 vols.8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 


SOAMES.—THE LATIN CHURCH DURING ANCLO=SAXON TIMES. 
By the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A., Editor of “ Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
istory.” Svo. lds. cloth. 


CES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 
ps BA ger of *« Letters to My Unknown Friends,” and “ Twelve Years Ago.” Foolscap 
8vo. 68. 6d, cloth. 


SOPHOCLES, BY LINWOOD, ; 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGGEDIZ. SUPERSTITES. Recensuit, et brevi adnotatione instruxit 
Gulielmus Linwood, A.M. Aidis Christi apud Oxonienses Alumnus. 8vo. 168. cloth. 
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'SOUTHEY (ROBERT).—THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY’S COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK; comprising his Readings and Collections in History, Biography, Manners 
and Literature, Voyages and Travels, etc. etc. In the press. 


SOUTHEY (RCBERT).—THE DOCTOR, ETC. 
By the late Robert Southey. A New Edition, complete in One Volume. Edited by the 
Author's Son-in-Law, the Rev. John Wood Warter. Square crown 8vo., with Portrait, 
Vignette Title-page, and Bust of the Author, 2ls. cloth. 


_SOUTHEY.—THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and vibe, Free of Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. New Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Sg ee Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits, 1/. 8s. cloth. 


i} SOUTHEY’S (egret COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing allthe Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volame, 24s. 6d., 
with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Byron’s and Moore’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 
21s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


Also, an Edition in 10 vols. foolscap Svo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 27.10s.; morocco, 41. 10s. 


SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE). 


By the Author of ‘*The Moral of Flowers.’? New Edition. Royal Svo. with 23 beautifully 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, 1/. 11s. 6d.cloth. 


STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; OR; SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. cloth. 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and 
all Persons connected with Seieeing or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regula- 
tions affecting the Ownership, arge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; 
Mo res with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; 
George Clements, of the Customs, London, and William Tate, author of **The Modern 
Cambist.” S8vo.28«. cloth; or 29s. bound. 


At eS RE te ee ce 


STEPHEN.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
From the Reformation to the Present Time. By Thomas Stephen, author of ** The Book of 
the Constitution,” ‘‘ Spirit of the Church of Rome,” etc. 4 vols, 8vo. with 24 highly-finished 
Portraits, engraved on Steel, 32s. cloth. 


STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA 5 
Or, BEETLES: containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. By J. F.Stephens, F.L.S. Post 8vo. 14s.cloth. 


STEW ART.—THE MEANS OF FACILITATING THE TRANSFER OF LAND: 
In Three Lectures. By James Stewart, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. Svo. 5s. cloth, 


THE SUITOR’S INSTRUCTOR IN THE PRACTICE OF THE COUNTY 
COURTS: containing all the Information necessary for Conducting or Defendiny a Suit ; 
the Fees payable on each Step; Definitions of the Legal Terms used in the Proceedings; an 
Abstract of the Act of Parliament; the Rules of Practice, etc. etc. Also a District Direc- 
tory, giving the Names of all the Streets (and the number of Houses in each Street) which 
form the Boundaries of the Metropolitan Districts; made from an actual Perambulation 
around each: aud a List of the Country Districts. By a County Court Assistant Clerk, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SUMMERLY.—THE SEA AND THE RAILWAY: 
Their new Relations set forth in a Jaunt along the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway to Grimsby Docks, by Felix Summerly. With Woodcuts by C. W. Cope, A.R.A.; 
D. Cox, jun.; T. Creswick, A.R.A.; and R. Redgrave, A.R.A. (Nearly ready, 
: 


SYMONDS.—THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 
Arranged chiefly for the use of Masters and Officers in the Merchant Service. With an 
Appendix, containing the Act 7 & 8 Vic. c. 112; the Regulations under which Lascars may 
be employed ; and some forms of Proceedings before Magistrates. By E. W. Symonds, Esq, 
Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. Third Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


TATE.—THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
it Fig the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the Hore Pauline of 


. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined, By James Tate, M.A. 8vo. Map, 133. cloth, 
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TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—MARCARET 5 ' 
Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, author 
of ** Lady Mary; or, Notof the World;’’ etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV.CHARLES B.)—LADY MARY§ OR, NOT OF THE WORLD, | 
By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter’s,Chester; author of ‘* Margaret, or the 
ary BOG New Edition, Foolscap 8vo. with a Frontispiece engraved by J, Absolon, 

s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR.—LOYOLA AND JESUITISM. 
By Isaac Taylor. Post 8vo. [In the Autumn. 


TAYLOR (JEREMY).—BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: 
With the Life of Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. II. (the first in the order of publication) contains the 
Life of Christ ; Vol. [II. the Holy Living and Dying; Vol. 1V. a Course of Sermons for all 
the Sundays of the Year. Svo. 10s. fd. each, cloth. : 

«,* To be completedin Ten Volumes, price 10s. 6d. each. Vol, V. containing the 

Episcopacy, etc. is nearly ready. 


THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE, ‘ 
By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. A new Edition, revised; with Notes. 
Vols. l. to 1V, demy Svo. with Maps, 12s. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes. 
f Vol. V. is nearly ready, 


*,* Also, an Edition in 8 vols.fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 21. 8s. cloth. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
Edited, with Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Biographical, by Anthony Todd 
homson, M.D. F.L.S., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of Forensic 
Medicine, in University College, London, etc, Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved b Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with ‘*Goldsmith’s Poems,”’ 21s. cloth; bound in morocco, by- 
Hayday, 36s. 


THOMSON.—EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, 
AND THE FATTENING OF CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. By Robert 
Dundas Thomson, M.D. of the University of Glasgow. Feap, 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

** The question of the origin of the fat of animals appears to be completely resolved by 
these beautiful and elaborate eaperiments.”’—Baron Liebig. 


THOMSON (JOHN).—TABLES OF INTEREST, 
At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of Single 
Days; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, etc.etc.etc. ByJohn Thomson, 
Accountant, New Edition. 12mo. 8s. bound, 


THOMSON,—THE DOMESTIC MANACEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 
Necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D.F.L.S.etc. New Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


TISCHENDORFF.—TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
By Constantine Tischendorff, Editor of the ** Codex eae Rescriptus,’’ * Codex Friderico- 
Augustanus,” etc, Translated from the German by W. E, Shuckard. 16mo, 6s, 6d, cloth. 


TOMLINE(BISHOP).—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEBIBLE: 
Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; containing Proofs of the 
Authenticity and Inspiration of the Fag Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews ; 
an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief Stat tof the C ts of the several Books 
of the Old Testament, By the late George Tomline, D.D.F.R.S. New Edition, Foolscup 8vo, 
5s. 6d. cloth. : 


TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES} 
With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries, By 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols, 8vo. 20. 8s. cloth. 


TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 
And of the State of the Circulation, from 1839 to 1847, inclusive: with a General Review 
of the Currency Question, and Remarks on the Operation of the Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32: 
being acontinuation of ‘‘The History of Prices from 1792 to 1839." By Thomas Tooke, Esq. 
F.R.S. 8vo, 13s. cloth, 
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OPHAM.—CHEMISTRY MADE EASY; 
For the Use of culturists. By John Topham, A.M. Rector of St. Andrew, St. Mary 
Witton, and St. Nicholas, Droitwich. New Edition. 1l6mo.2s. sewed. 


"TOWNSEND (CHARLES).—THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDCES 


i] 


5 
i] OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq., 
t A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield, author of *‘Memoirs of the House of Commons.”? 2 vols. 


Syo. 28s. cloth, 
‘TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


ii Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
i} Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev, Sydney Turner, 3 vols, 
; post Svo. 31s, 6d. cloth. 


_ TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SharonTurner,Esq.F.A.S.R.A.S.L. 
New Editions. 12 vols. 8vo. 8/. 3s. cloth; or, separately— 


THE HISTORY, of the ANGLO-SAXONS, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 5 vols. 8yo. 31. 
THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 2yols.8vo.32s. 


7 


TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, with Additions. By John 
Edward Gray. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 


> 
TWELVE YEARS ACO: 
ATale. By the Author of ‘* Letters to My Unknown Friends.” Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 


TWISS.—ON THE RELATIONS OF THE DUCHIES OF SCHLESWIG AND 
HOLSTEIN TO THE CROWN OF DENMARK AND THE GERMANIC CONFEDERA- 
TION, and on the ‘Treaty-Engagements of the Great European Powers in reference thereto. 
By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Advocate in 
Doctors Commons, 8yo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


TWISS.—_VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 
EUROPE SINCE THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY; being a Course of Lectures delivered 
By 


ee ee 


before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term 1846, and Lent Term 1847, 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of Political Economy, and Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES; AND MINES: 
Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.S. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanoy.; Mullii, 
etc.etc. 3dEdition,corrected. 8vo. with 1,240 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


: By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Edition, 8vo. 14s. cloth, 


VON ORLICH (CAPT.}—TRAVELS IN INDIA, 
And the adjacent Countries, in 1842 and 1843. By Capt. Leopold Von Orlich. Translated 
from the German by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 25s. cluth. = 


ALEORD (J Steel pe 3 LAWS (OF THE CUSTOMS, 

‘ompiled by Direction of the s Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Tre om 

lished under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majest 3 Cunteas with Nees, aes 
aGeneral Index. Edited by J.G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, and published by Authority. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


WALKER.—ELEMENTA LITURCICA 5 
Or, the Churchman's Primer, for the Scholastic Study of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
G. A. Walker, A.M., of Christ College, Cambridge. New Edition, entirely rearranged and 
considerably enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 


WALKER (GEO.)—CHESS -STUDIES : 
Comprising 1,000 Games actually Played during the last Half Century; presenting a unique 
Collection of Classical and Brilliant Specimens of Chess Skill in every stage of the Game 
' and forming an Encyclopedia of Reference. By George Walker. 8vo. 10s. 6d. sewed, ' 
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WARDLAW.—DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOC 
el haat Scie are white Nery ryt ta of Persons inthe fab ha die "ala 
ivinity of Jesus Christ--the Doctrine of the Atonement,—the C arac 
WAGED. Hawi” 


WaT ee eee bi cp gl eee HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. y arles Waterton, Esq., author of **Wanderings in South 

America.’? With an Autobiography of the Author, and a Vi {Ww rn 
Foolscap 8vo. 8s. cloth. ere cn sO eon nwee Baton 


SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton’s Autobi ‘ i 
Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 68.6d. cloth. ogrer hy. New Bditions 


WEBSTER.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 
Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with H k 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warming, Ventilating and 
Lighting them—A Description of the various Articles of Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materials—Duties of Servants, etc.etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. ete.; assisted 
by the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition, 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


WESTWOOD (J.0.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFI= 
CATION OF INSECTS; foundedon the Natural Habits and comparative Organisation of 
the different Families. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. etc. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 27. 7s. cloth. 


WILBERFORCE (W.)—A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAILING 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wilberforce Esq, 
M.P. for the County of York. New Editions. 8vo. 8s. boards. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. . ; 


WILSON.—THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND DESCRIBED, 


In an Extensive Journey undertaken with special reference to the Promotion of Biblical 
Research and the Advancement of the Cause of Philanthropy. By John Wilson, D.D. F.R.S, 
Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps and numerous IIlustrations, 12, 16s. cloth, 


WILLOUGHBY (LADY)—SO MUCH OF THE DIARY OF LADY WiIL= 
LOUGHBY as relates to her Domestic History, and to the Eventful Period of the 
reign of King Charles the First (1635 to 1648). Produced in the style of the period to which 
“The Diary’? refers. New Edition. Square foolscap 8vo. 8s. boards; or 18s. bound * 
in morocco (by Hayday). 


WILLOUGHBY (LADY).—SOME FURTHER PORTIONS OF THE DIARY 
OF LADY WILLOUGHBY, which do relate to her Domestic History, and to the Stirring 
Events of the latter years of the reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the 
Restoration (1648 to 1663). New Edition. Square foolscap 8vo. 88. boards; morocco, 18s, 
(bound by Hayday). 


WINTER (J. W.)—{HE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: 
F * - 
Or, Suggestions on his Natural and General eereere Varieties, Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Soundness, Stabling, Condition, Training, and Shoeing. With a Digest of Veterinary 
Practice. By James W. Winter, M.R.C.V.S.L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


WOOD —A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, | 
And Interior Communication in General; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers } 
of the Improved L vtive Engines, and Tables of the na gp Cost of Conveyance | 
on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Memb. lust, Civ, Eng. ete, 
3d Edition, S8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 31s. 6d, cloth. 


WOODWARD.—ESSAYS AND SERMONS. 
By the Rev. ie Woodward, M.A., formerly of Corpus Christi College,Oxford, Rector of 
Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. New Edition. 2 vols. fcap.8vo. l4s. cloth. 


WOODWARD.—A SEQUEL TO THE SHUNAMMITE: 
Being a Series of Reflections on 2 Kings iv. 17-35. By the Rev. Henry Woudward, M.A., 
Rector of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel, and formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
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